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~2urchasing | Is Growing 
Pure LASTS Fo0wer Is yTOWLNEY 
"i 

HE increased earnings of American labor are finding their way into the bank 
accounts of industry. More than four million people have been returned to em- 
ployment during recent’ months, largely through the direct effects of the wide- 
spread signing of the President’s Reemployment Agreement and of the industrial 
codes of fair competition which have taken its place in many industries. These 
newly employed workers are turning hundreds of millions of dollars into the channels 


of trade and are thus bringing back to industries of all kinds that revival of demand 
which is essential to their profitable operation. 


Prices are rising, partly because of the increased cost of productton brought 
about by operation under N. R. A. codes, partly because of the increasing demand 
for the products of industry. These increasing prices justify and insure the con- 
tinuance of that reemployment which the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
designed to accomplish. Continuous employment is the greatest stabilizing factor 
in the improvement of business, and the country is assured of an increasing degree 
of employment by the ever-widening sphere of code operation. 


To the force of industrial recovery cecasioned by application of N. R. A. principles 
of shorter hours and higher pay must be added the drive of the national public- 
works program. The latest reports of the Federal Emergency Administrator of 
Public Works reveal the tremendous progress that has been made, not only in the 
approval of projects deserving of Federal aid, but also in the placing of contracts 
and in the progress of actual work. The Public Works Administration has already 
approved public-works projects «hose estimated cost will be $2,653,186,.984. Federal 
projects approved will cost $2,208.621.811 and non-Federal projects $444,862,173. 
Projects are being approved at the rate of approximately $21,000,000 a week, and the 
entire Federal appropriation of $3.300,000.000 will have been allotted by the middle 
of December. The Bureau of Public Roads reports that 4.239 projects have been ap- 
proved, that 3,266 projects are under contract, and that work is in progress on 1,890 
of these. The total amount involved in the projects approved for the various states 
is $232.634.000. These approved projects are expected to employ 276,000 men, of whom 
134.805 were at work on November 25. 


Secretary Ickes says that work will be continued all through the winter, that 
there will be no cessation of construction such as usually oceurs. This is essential 
if the President's reemployment drive is to be of greatest effectiveness. The decision 
to carry on despite unfavorable weather conditions is the answer of the P. W. A. 
to those procrastinators who, asserting that nothing would be started before spring, 
have been content to sit idly by waiting for others to institute the swell of recovery. 


The effects of the President's public-works program are already being felt: by 
our industries and supplies of stock-piled material are dwindling. Many producers 
who expected their plants to lie idle until the middle of next year are beginning to 
realize that their wheels may start turning before the end of this year. With that 
change of prospect comes the conviction that improvements in production facilities, 
those that are essential to the making of a profit under code conditions, must be 
made during the next few months or, if possible, at once, before the demands for 
the raw materials of public-works construction catch them unprepared. The 
prospect of better business is more than a promise; it has become a reality. 


® the largest net paid A. B. C. producer circulation in the field 
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There are reasons why operators use 
Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK throughout the year 


CATALOGS HANDBOOK DIRECTORY 


catalog informationon plant design and best complete information of 
equipment and supplies methods of operation _nonmetallic-mineral plang 















Everything 





Encyclopedia 
of the 
Industry 


a producer wants 


in one book 


~ oe siiciainian neal 


Many operators 
call it their 
Operating Bible 
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THE 1934 EDITION 
IN PREPARATION 





THE BIGGEST OPPORTUNITY IN YEARS 


to cash in on one of the most fundamental and active fields in the country. The codes are in effect, and operations are increas- 

ing in activity every day to satisfy the vast demands created by the $3,300,000,000 public works program. Projects already ap- 

proved amounted to $2,653,486,984 on Nov. 12. Approved highway projects ameunted to $232,634,000 on Novy. 18. 
Pit and Quarry Handbook and Directory offers the advertiser a blanket coverage of the entire purchasing power of all listed 

plants (more than 4,100) for 12 months of the year (a full 365 days) at a very low cost (less than 50 cents per day). 

goes to a carefully selected list. Its pulling power is attested by the fact that more than 90% 
For further information write to 


_ PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 538 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Illino 
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How many times have you said to yourself— 
‘““‘NOW, IF | COULD BUILD MY OWN TRUCKS...” 


At least once in the business experience of every user 
of heavy duty commercial vehicles, this wish is silently 


expressed. 


Yet—users who know the GMC Heavy Duty line agree 
that not even a built-to-order truck could more exactly 


meet their needs. 
Here are the reasons why: 


Eleven basic GMC models cover the 5 to I5 ton range. 
GMC trailer models add capacities up to 22 tons. Six 
heavy duty engines—each one a 6-cylinder, valve-in- 
head, truck-built engine—provide a power range from 
94 to 173 horsepower. Seven transmissions ... 14 
rear axles... 44 separate and distinct chassis—com- 


plete the selection of units in this outstanding line. 


The choices and combinations which such a line as this 
permits will produce a vehicle entirely deserving of 


the title custom-built. 


Yet—unlike a built-to-order truck—every GMC is a 
regular, precision production vehicle! Uniform parts 
. . - a uniform high standard of workmanship... a 


are available with GMCs! 


uniform service policy... 


And, in addition to the Heavy Duty line, an equally 
comprehensive range of light and medium duty vehicles 
is offered for the 12 to 41% ton field. 


So—next time you consider purchasing truck or trailer 
equipment that is tailored to your requirements— 
investigate, first of all, the GMC line! If you wish 


further details now, write or wire direct. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS and Trailers 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
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T IN BINDING 


Boyar 


Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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WHAT'S BACK OF WIRE ROPE IS VITAL 


THE OLDEST MEMBER 
TELLS WHY 


















The TICER TRADE MARK is a eymbol 
of Strength and Depeodability . , 


THE MARA FOR CENTINE 
AMERICAN WIKE ROPE 


AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


WIRE ROPE 


18312 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 
to increase profits by mcreasing efficiency 
ARE YOU PREPARED 060 serve the public works program with low costs? 
HAVE YOU OUTGROWN your present plant so that it now presents a 


difficult maintenance and operating problem? 


We Offer this Plant for Sale 
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A Complete New Modern All-Steel Crushing and Sizing Plant 


THIS PLANT has a capacity of 225 tons per hour and is equally useful on crushed stone 


and slag or gravel; or for the crushing and screening of any other material. 


A NEW PLANT AND NEW MACHINERY driven by independent motors, 3- phase, 


440-volt, 60-cycle; push button remote control; minimum labor requirements; eight 


large self-clearing bins; truck and car loading. 


FOR SALE as a unit at an attractive price and on lenient terms. Owners can provide 


experienced engineering service to adapt this plant to any set of local conditions. 


THE DETROIT SLAG &€ DOCK COMPANY 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
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A NEW opportunity to 







increase your 


PROFITS 


\ Much of the present material used in road 
, building is bituminous-mixed mineral ag- 
‘secant jag , wg ae 4 2 \ gregate. Using the Heedicsite method 
a i you can make an improved bituminous 
paving mixture at a lower cost than is 


possible by any other method. 


Heedicsite-made material not only meets 





Sannseck / state specifications but is so superior that 
impregnated / . ; : : 
with Heedicsite = highway engineers who have examined it 
/ have given their enthusiastic approval. The 

/ 
/ product is permanently free from water, 
ff the penetration is greater, and the bond 

ite i d J 
Grehh Hosdieniee” y, more homogenous. 
i. 


Because of the simplicity of the process, 
the plant costs less than ordinary plants. 
The system used is automatic, requires the 
minimum of attention, and is as free as 


possible from human error. 





Write for details regarding the Heedicsite 


method and the unusual franchise offered. 


When mineral aggregate 

impregnated with asphalt 

by the Heedicsite method 

is viewed through the en- 

larging glass the deep 

even penetration is dis- 
tinctly seen 


THE HEEDICSITE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











THE HEEDICSITE mernHop 


of impregnating mineral aggregate with asphalt 
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Jeffrey Belt Conveyor below) handling ” 
crushed = stone. Three types Proughing, 
Picking Belt, ard Flat Belt Idlers—all fur- 
nished with 1”, 5” or 6” diam. rolls, for 
belt widths up to 60”, The center illustra- 


tion shows two Jeffrey Bucket Elevators 
serving a sand and gravel plant. 


VERSATIL 


Jeffrey Material Handling and Reduction Equipment is just 
that. Many tasks can be accomplished with the various units 
in our diversified line. 

There are Conveyors—Apron, Belt, Spiral, Scraper, Electric 
Vibrating and other types—which provide a constant flow of 


material at all times. 


Bucket Elevators—in any style or size you need—intermittent 
or continuous—vertical or inclined—malleable, supermal or 
steel buckets—any size chain, for the light or heavy job. 
Crushers and Pulverizers—made in several types for reducing 
almost every kind of material used in the rock products indus- 
tries. 

Screens—Feeders—Sand Settling Tanks—Portable Loaders— 


etc. 


Write for complete information and literature. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
917-99 North Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 


New York Boston Chicago Denver 
Buffalo Scranton, Penn, Huntington, W. Va. Salt Lake City 
Rochester, N. Y. Cincinnati Milwaukee Birmingham 
Philadelphia Detroit st. Louis Dallas 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada 
Head Office and Works, Montreal 
Branch Offices, Toronto—Calgary—Vancouver 





WE DO OUB PAR 
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dJeffrey-Trayslor F B Double Deck 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Spiral Conveyor (below) handling 
cement. Dust-proof covers fit snugly, mak- 
ing an ideal conveyor for light dusty ma- 
terials. Spiral Conveyors have no return 
strand—tit snugly under roofs, floors, over 
bins, through trusses, beams, ete. 





Jerey-Traylor High-frequency Vibrating Conveyor. 


a 


A | e 


Vibrating Screen. 












Jetlres 
Reduction Units 
There are Jeffrey Pul 
verizers and Crushers 
for reducing stone, 
eravel boulders, gyp 
sum shale, trap rock, 
coal, ete., to any de 
sired fineness. Two 
types are shown here 
—the Type B Pulver 


iver (left) and the 
Plextooth Crusher 
(below ) 
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Producing Fine Material for Roads 


and — at a Lower Crushing Cost, too! 
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An installation of a three foot Symons Cone Crusher in the Pacific Northwest, used exclusively 
for the production of finely crushed road materials. 


For ordinary sizes use a 


STANDARD SYMONS CONE 
while for still finer crushing use the 


NEW SHORT HEAD CONE 


With the big road program now under way, there is going to 
be an unusual demand for finer sizes of crushed materials par- 
ticularly for “black-top” and similarly surfaced roads. Plants 
that were not designed to produce such sizes are going to be 
handicapped, both in ability to make delivery in the quantity 


Standard Crushers are needed and at a cost that will return a reasonable profit. The 


built in 2, 3, 4, 5'/, and 7 
foot sizes; the Short Head 
in 3, 4, 51/4, and 7. One of 


these will surely solve that 


two types of Symons Cone Crushers now available will produce 
just the sizes needed. When installed in existing plants, they 
eliminate the expensive operations of producing such sizes for 


which there is little demand; also needless stock-piling and re- 
fine crushing problem of handling. 


yours. 


Produce the sizes you want when you want them 
with a Symons Cone. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. wisconctk 


WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
Subway Terminal Bldg. 


NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
"60 East 42nd St. 


Bush House 
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ohond on WILLIAMSPORT 


because every precaution ts invariably taken to insure absolute perfection in 
manufacture of Williamsport Wire Rope. 
The results of this watchfulness, from the rods to the reel, are shown in the unt- 
formly satisfactory performance of every wire rope turned out of the Williams- 
port plant. 
No wire rope is or can be made better than that made under our careful plant 
operation. 
This has been proven in hundreds of ways 
Buy Williamsport wire rope with the above full assurance—We concentrate our 
entire efforts on making wire rope—nothing else. 
[ry Williamsport on your next replacement and keep a comparative record of 
performance with any similar rope. 
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ILLIAM SPORT 


Rope Company 


Main Office and Works: General Sales Offices: 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. 122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Pres. Roosevelt Signs 
Cement-Industry Code 
DECEMBER 7 IS EFFECTIVE DATE 


The Code of Fair Competition for 
the cement industry was signed by 
President Roosevelt on Nov. 27 and 
will go into effect on Dec. 7. 
atively few changes were made in the 
accepted form from the tentative code 
which met with the approval of the 
cement industry when presented at the 
formal hearing on Sept. 15. Much 
credit is due Deputy Administrator 
Muir, the Washington committee of 
the Cement Institute, and the cement 
industry in general for reconciling the 
many conflicting interests which ob- 
jected to numerous provisions of the 
code. Although official copies of the 
accepted code are not yet available, 
Article VII is given below substan- 
tially as it was approved. 


Compar- 


ARTICLE VII INCREAS] N Prope 


Prior to the construction or ope 
1 new plant or the increase in the pr 
tive capacity of an existing one 
movement of all or part of such a 4 I 
from one pl inother . 
Institute, on receipt of such infor tion 
shall promptly collect) complete nf 
tion concerning existing productive cap 
ities In the are In Which the propose 
plant is to be locate together witl 


concerning Consumption of Cement ir 

wea If these data diselose that wh me 
plant will result in further inere ing the 
problem of overproduction o1 | it 
In such aren, the Cement Institut: 
petition the President to prohibit the cor 


truction or operation of the proposed ne 
plant or the inerenase in manufnecturis 

pacity of such existing plant 
Visions hereof shall not be construe 


prevent the modernization of ox 
plants to improve quality of pr 

perating ficiency. The B ! t 
tl | bler f per nent x | 

1 \ CAPACITY in il I ! 
I t I! to time, prepatr nad t E x 
tl Administrator for consi ratior 
for tlh | Ing down or an t t 
less econ ical plants 


Road-Builders to Hold 
Convention in Chicago 
The annual convention and exhibit 
of the American Road Builders’ Assn. 
will be held on January 22, 23, 24 and 
25 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Indications are that this will be one 
of the most important 
ever held by this association as plans 
will be formulated for a campaign for 
the continuation of an adequate high- 


conventions 


December, 1933 


way program. According to Chas. M. 
Upham, engineer-director, the subject 
of diversion of road money into othe? 
channels will also receive considerable 
attention. 


All-Steel Boat Launched 
by Dolomite Preducts Co. 
The launching of the 214-ft. all-steel 

cargo ship Dolomite No. 1 late in 
October was an event 
the completion of another original de- 
velopment of John H. Odenbach, pres- 
ident of the Dolomite Products Co., 
and other companies. A crowd esti- 
mated at several thousand attended 
the dedication ceremonies which were 
in charge of Mr. Odenbach. 

The launching took place at the 
yards of the Dolomite-Marine Corp. 
near Rochester. Launching was not 
done in the usual manner as the hull 
of the boat was built in an improvised 
dry-dock consisting of a section of the 
bed of the canal on which the yards 
are located, separated from the main 


which marked 





The Dolomite No. 1 shortly after launching. 


The boat wa 


a section of 


canal by earthen dikes. 
launched by blowing open 
the dike with dynamite. 

The boat is all-steel and is entirely 
electric welded. It has a capacity of 
1300 tons and is driven by two 240-hp. 
Busch-Sulzer Diesel engines. It was 
constructed under the supervision of 
Mr. Odenbach to his own original de- 
sign. When carrying aggregates, hop- 
pers in the boat discharge to belt con- 
veyors which feed to a boom belt con 
veyor on deck. The boat can also be 
used for transportation of liquids and 
has been chartered for the Winter by 
an oil company for regular service 
between Norfolk, Va., and New York. 
Next summer the boat will be used on 
the New York barge canal and the 
Great Lakes. 


Ageregate Conventions 
Slated for Cincinnati 
STONE. GRAVEL AND SLAG UNITE 


The annual conventions of the Na 
National Sand 
National Slag Asso 
| be held January 25 to 26, 
Hotel, 


They will be preceded 


tional Crushed Stone, 
and Gravel and 
clations wil 
1933, at the Netherland Plaza 
Cincinnati, O. 
annual 


21, by the 


on Sunday, Jan. 


tings of the airectors of the three 


meevclns Un 
and on Monday, Jan. 22, 


by the first organizing meeting of the 


associations 


industries code 


aggregates 


Kach association will hold its con 
vention independently but there will 
he ont ePSSIONS on ubjects common 


to a This is 
most Important 


expected to be the 
meeting ever held by 


these industries because it 1s the first 


to be neltd since the approval ort the 
mineral aggregates code. This will 
provide opportunity for discussio1 f 


which have arisen since ne 


probien 
code pecame etTect ve, The time 
‘voted to technical 


usually «ae papel 


and discu Ion W | be devoted to code 
pro 

\rrangements are eing made fot 
obtaining reduced railroad fares fon 
those attending Phe Netherland 
Plaza Hote Wil send out rese} tion 
Dial Lo i produce! to give Lhe 
il ! nit reserve room I qd 
vance due t he oldinge of the three 
conventiol! at one time and the 
portant recent developments a_ large 


expected, 


lennessee Producer 
; : 
Buys Competing Plant 
According to reports the Wautauga 
Stone CO., Elizabethton, Tenn., nas 
Tennessee Sand 
operated 
x, FF. 


pene ral manaye! 


Campbell 


company and Ed 


, ' 
Reynolds 1 iperintendent. 


The National Lime & Stone Co., 
Findlay, O., recently enlarged and 


improved its fine reduction plant at 
Carey, O \ Bartlett & Snow drier, 
vibrating screens and other equipment 


+ 1] 
allead. 





Lime-Code Amendment 
Proposed for Dolomite 


MAY ADOPT SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


An amendment to 
Competition for the 


broaden its provisions to 


the Code of Fair 
lime industry to 
include the 
refractories industry was 
presented Nov. 23 at a hearing 
Deputy Administrator Ralph 
the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, with indications that it 
be adopted without controversy. 

The | code was signed 


dolomitic 


be- 


lime-industry 
President Oct. 3, and is now in 
full effect When heari 
were held in Washington, it 
eight to ten of the 
ufacturers of lime are also engaged in 
the of dolomitic refracto- 
ries, and the suggestion was made then, 
-industry 
did not entirely meet the requirements 
of the dolomitic-refractories plants, an 
worked out later 


ngs thereon 
was shown 
that leading man- 


manufacture 
; lime code 


g 
that whereas the 


Lilal 


amendment might be 
meeting 
the 
anufacturers of 


with a separate paragraph 
situation. It 


that, since the n 


wa agreed at 
time 
dolomitic 


t 


refractories are engaged in 
he manufacture of lime, the lime code 
h as to 


after the 
to care for the dolo 


should basic code 


serve as a 


hours of labor and wage 


proposed provision 
mitic refractories had been adopted. 


Hugh Eells, president of the Basi 


Dolomite Co. ot Cleveland, A es and 
also president of the Dolomitic Re- 
fractories Institute, presented the 


Ar 


amendment, to be designated as 


ticle VI, saying that the greater 
part of the steel produced in the 


United States is 


open-hearth process and 


made by the basi 
that dolomitic 
the 


origin, 


refractories are used to repair 
hearths, usually of magnesite 
+ ] 


} th hy: ) 
I le Dasic steel 


iti 
Af 
I 


tapped < 


| producing furnaces. 
ter steel is refined the furnaces are 
nd all the repairs made there- 
| for the use of dolomite. The 
this is that magnesite, 
and found 
in the far 
for $45 a ton, 
dolo 
he manufac 


after cal 
for 
‘fly an imported m 
United 
usually 


whereas the prevailing price 


reason 
- } 


cnie ineral 


in the States 


only 
west, sells 
for 
mite is $8 to $9 per ton, 
ture of dolomite is ca 
north of Ohio River. 

As to the extent of the industry, it 
was stated by Mr. Eells that in 1929 


1,269,768 tons of 


rried on chiefly 


lime, with a value of 


$33,478,848 d, with sales of 
tons, 


as against sales 


were so 


dolomite amounting to 488,032 

201, 
of lime in 1932 of 
at $12,302 


valued at $4,261,942, 
54 1,959,990 tons valued 
l 3 tons of dol 


31, and 135,7: 
$1,055,339. 





omite valued at 
In further explanation it was stated 
dolomitie r¢ 


labor 


that manufacturers of 
paying 


than the 37!sc. an hr. provided in 
lime 


more 
the 
the 

The 


lime for sale 


fractories were 


for the North, where 
are manufactured. 


manufacture of 


code 
retractories 


aoiomith 


as a refractory was pointed to as a 
separate industry but at the lime 
plants the same equipment is used. 


The necessity for the 


amendment was 


10 


explained in 


an amendment to 


the 


amendment agreed upon in conference. 


This requires all manufacturers t 


register their output, increases of ma 
chinery with re 


or changes in prices 


committees 


gional 


which would cor 

respond in locality to those of the 
lime code, 

The chief provision of the amend 

ment is that each manufacturer would 


he represented on the dolomit col 
trol committee, it keing stat 


manufacturers in_ the 


country ha 
to the amendment 
had 
participate. 
C. J. Ramsburg, Washington, D. ( 
industrial 
industry 


agreed 


and they 


eXce pt 


signed an agreement ft 


adviser, inquired why 


did not 


present the amend 


d that all 


l 


ment to the refractories code, to which 


Mr. Eells replied that 
limestone 
the natural place for the 
was in the lime-industry 

Norman G. Hough, pres 


nothing as «t 


was said in that code an 


amendmen 
code. 


ident of 


tne 


+ 


{ 
i 


National Lime Assn., Washington, D. 


that the 
acceptable 


C., explained proposed coc 


Was entirely 
dustry, that the raw material was the 


ume, and that 75 per cent of the pro 
ducers of the dolomitic industry mak 


He said that the amendmen 


broadened the lime 


ime 

] 
Simpy 
code, 
burned lime and affiliates, to cons 
tute 


ufacturers of dolomitic refractori 


a self-governing body of 





to all relations and was essential. H« 
stated that the entire dolomitic-refra 
tories industry was represented at the 


meeting directly or indirectly 
complete unanimity 
provisions, since 
apply to this industry. 
Deputy 
diate 
amendment 
President 
Attending the hearing as represent 
atives of the industry were Messrs 
Norman G. Hough; Hugh Eells; Dan 
iel Baker, Jr., Joseph D. Baker, Jt 
and Frank C. Thomas of the Standar« 
Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore; 
min P. Williams of the Valley 
mite Co., St. Louis; B. I 
the Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago; S 
W. Stauffer of the J. E. Baker Co 
York, Pa.: and Bolton L. Cor mot t 
Cordol Co., of Plymouth Meeting, 
The Dolomitic Refractories 
try proposes the follow 


prevailed as 


the lime code did no 


Fogg then asked for imme 
conferences to Ee 
) it may I¢ 


the 


Benja 


Dolo 


and addition to the Lime Code. 
\ \ 
\W ( 
the a \ VI 
I In 
j \ I ~s 


McNulty of 


{ 
t 


{ 


ing amendment 


which is for manufacturers of 


two 
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Building New Gravel 
in Oklahoma 


> 
Plant 
1 Sand & Gravel C 


The Texhoma $ 
te Hugo, Okla., which 


S1O,000, 


was recent] 


incorporated for reports that 


it has under construction a new 500 
ton capacity plant at Kelland, Okla. 
A dragline will be used for excavating 


the material from river deposits. 


Minnesota Producer 
Plans Plant Expansion 
C. H. Taylor, Duluth, Minn., oper 


ator of four large gravel pits in the 
northern part of the state, has put 
chased the controlling interest in the 


Prairie Sand &« = 
Minn. Mr. Taylor is now presid 
and treasurer of the company, Geo. ( 
Kissling is vice 
St. Lawrence 


expansion 


* 


pre sident, and E. J. 
Is secretary. PI 


under Way 


ans 10 


are 


The Michigar Silica (.. Roc] 


wood, Mich., has installed six new 


SCreW washers In { Vashing } int 
A heater for this ulding was als 
installed. 

The Keystone Portland Cement ( 
announces the removal of its gene 
offices to the Girard Trust Bldg., 1400 


| 
South Penn Square, P 
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Premixed-Concerete Code 
Still Under Discussion 


CONFERENCES STILL BEING HELD 


The fixed hours that employees shall 
work before overtime pay 
fair competition on the part of collat- 
industries, and the manner in 


begins, un- 


eral 


which small units shall be classfied still 


remain subjects of conferences on the 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
mixed-concrete industry at the offices 
of the National Adminis- 
tration. 

The proposed code 
submitted Aug. 11, 
and hearings were held Oct. 26, before 
Deputy Administrator Ralph Fogg, an 
experienced construction engineer. 


Recovery 


was originally 


revised Sept. 18, 


Some delay has been encountered it 
securing unanimity of expression as 
the document 
is now widely dis 
500 


to various 
since the ’ 
tributed, including plants, 
which represent its growth from only 


25 in 1925. 


phases of 
industry 
some 


The code was presented at the hear- 
ing by H. F. Thomson, of the General 
Materials Co. of St. 
plained its provisions as favored by 
the National Ready Mixed 
Assn., representing 60 per cent. of the 
industry at the time of the 
though a number of companies have 


Louis, who ex 


Concrete 
hearing, 


since become members of the 
tion on account of the code. 

While Mr. Thomson has kept in con- 
stant touch with the status of the code, 
conferences have been conducted at th 


N.R.A., chiefly by V. P. Ahearn, secre 


associa 


tary of the national association, and 
Stanton Walker, engineer. On_ the 
other hand, Deputy Administrator 


Fogg has delegated the handling of the 
code in its final stages, and especially 
Burch, 
who has had 
considerable experience as a highway 


as to conferences, to James S. 
one of his assistants, 
engineer. 

Appreciable progress has been made 
during the last two weeks at the vari 
ous conferences held, and 
that a 
reached 


code to be 


indications 
now general accord will 
and thus allow the 
sent to the legal division of 
the administration to be put 
form. 


Labor representatives in the 


are 


l 
Soon He 
into legal 


N.R.A. 
are still contending for a work-weel 


below 


10 hr., but it may be stated that 
10 will be 


visions 


adopted, with ampl pro 
made for a 48-hr. week in 
cases of emergency on the theory that 
concrete is a perishable product, and 
must be the contractor 
within at least an hour after it is 
made. The desire of the industry that 


it be placed in the same category with 


delivered to 


others that turn out perishable prod 
ucts will most likely be followed, with 
the specific provision that the 

limit will be fixed. 


S-nr. 


The question as to when overtime 
shall begin has practically been decid- 


ed upon, but whether it shall start at 
the end of 8 hr. or 9 is vet 
termined. Labor urges that time-and 
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to pe de- 


one-half be paid for all overtime, and 
that this should start at the end of the 
authorized day’s work. 

Another phase of the code still under 
discussion relates to industries closely 
allied which might desire to furnish 
mixed concrete to builders and thus 
place the industry at a disadvantage. 
Various aspects of this have been gone 
over, and an agreement is imminent 
whereby the industry is to have all the 
safeguards in this ‘sired. 

In regard to small units which have 
sprung up in 
little or no 


respect di 


with 
and which are 
able to cut prices, a schedule is being 


some communities 
equipment 


worked out whereby the industry as a 
whole is to be protected by a special 
classification which it is said will fully 
meet the situation. . 

Upon the said that 
satisfactory progress is being made in 
the 


whole it may be 


harmonizing differences 


Various 


with indications that the code will be 
In effect within the average time that 
it has taken for others of a similar 


nature and which had widely-scattered 


areas to be considered in reconciling 


questions that 


arose, 


Cement Plants Have 
Own Safety Exhibit 
The Lone Cement Co., N. Y., 
Inc. and the Universal Atlas Cement 
Co. plants at Hudson, N. Y., recently 
had a combined exhibit in the windows 
of the Hudson Chamber of 
to illustrate the 


Stat 


Commerce 


work being 


safety 





Painting of cement safety trophy. 


done at these plants. The Lone Star 


exhibit was centered about a large 
painting of the safety trophy with the 
cement plant in the background. This 


was the work of L. R. Hennessey, a 
chemist at the Included in the 
exhibit were safety goggles, a welding 
dust hood and respirator, and 
explanations of their uses. The Uni 
versal Atlas display included a safety 
hat, shoes, 


plant. 


hood, 


plaques, ete. 


New 


Wisconsin 


Contact Let for 
Plant in 


The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
* St. Paul, Minn., has let a contract 


for the construction of a 
plant at Wausau, Wis. 
the this will materially in- 
crease the prod iction of this plant. 


crushing 


company 


According to 


Construction Contracts 
Show October Increase 


FIGURE 35 PER CENT. OVER. 1932 
Construction during recent week 

continued to forge ahead under the 
Impetus of the federal public worl 

prograt Contracts awarded during 
Oct e) n the 7 tate east of the 
Ro ky M intains totaled 51 15,367,200, 
a nigure arger than nas been reported 
nal onth since November, 1951, 
with the exception of the May, 1982 


Dodge Cor] 


gynincance lent by the tact 
that t mont! total Was 55 per cent 
larger Tt in the hgure $107 ,273,900 
reported for the corre mding montl 
of 10532 ! 1s er cent. ahead of the 
tot 2 549.400 recorded in Se 
te) ‘ + ¢ ) 

Ot e October contract tot () 
per cent. represented public-financed 
indert ng 1 description ‘ 
1) ect erell tie fund ine 1? 
either the fede? tate or local publi 
tre rie ( t Sper 11¢ illy, } it) 
( ed construction award ! 
the ( ter! tate iccounted ! 
<101.000.000 of the October total: t 


-T OOO O00 more that 


and t x time the total ¢ 
SuK reported l April of tl] 

vear, When publicly-financed constru 

tion i t it vest ebb. In fact 
publ financed contract ror col 
truction awarded during October were 
l; reer that nave ee! recorded n atl 

mont re tl n two eal 


Kentucky Cement Plant 
Installs Reeuperators 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., 


rhe : ortla 
ty Kosmosdale, Ky., has 


two Vander erp rer 


pur hased 
iperators to be 


applied | Oo & 125-ft rotary 
kiln Phe ire expected to be In oj 
erati n Janual It aid that the 
cooling effect n the kilns, together 
with the fter cooling performed lt 
existing rotary kilns, will permit the 
clinker to be handled to storage on at 
ordinat elt conveyo} 
Correction 

In the rticle Some Notes on the 
Application of Kuhl’s ‘Correct’ Lime 
Content Korn ila,”’ Whnicn appeared n 
the N 1933, issue of PIT AND 
QUARRY the following Statement 0! 


pace ~ nould ¢ deleted “Accord 
ing the original clinker containing 
69.3 per cent. lime, if perfectly burned, 
she ontain thecretically a little le 

thar 6 per cent. of uncombined lime 
\ determinatio1 ot nco! 

bine mit tt Inker gave > De? 
cent hich checks beautifully itl 
the theoretical result.”” According t 
the ithor the above statements are In 
erro? i T pul 


nd inconsistent with the 


I] 





Industrial Sand Men 
Accept Aggregate Code 


DIVISION OF NATL. S. & G. ASSN. 


What was probably the largest gath- 
ering of industrial sand producers that 
has e.er convened took place on Nov. 
9 at Pittsburgh, Pa., when over 50 of 
the executives of companies in this 
field met with officials of the N.R.A. to 
decide how the industry was to func- 
tion. A. Warsaw, president of the 
Wedron Silica Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
chairman of the temporary organiza- 
tion committee of the industry, pre- 
sided at the meeting. The N.R.A. was 
represented by R. E. Plumpton, assist- 
ant to R. M. Pirnie, who is supervising 
the mineral-aggregates and other non- 
metallic-mineral codes, and Col. Wil- 
lard T. Chevalier, industrial advisor to 
the N.R.A. on the mineral-aggregates, 
ready-mixed-concrete and other codes. 

After addresses by Col. Chevalier, 
Mr. Plumpton and V. P. Ahearn, exec- 
utive secretary of the National Sand & 
Gravel Assn., the meeting unanimously 
voted to adopt a report of the organi- 
zation committee providing for the 
organization of a divisional group of 
the National Sand & Gravel Assn., to 
be known as the Industrial-Sand In- 
dustry and to be under the Code Au- 
thority of the Crushed-Stone, Sand- 
and-Gravel, and Slag Industries. Ex- 
tracts from this report follow: 


That the term Jndustrial Sand Pro- 


duce be defined to mear inv member of 
the industries engaged in the recovering 
ind/or processing of sand for purposes 
other than construction and/or building 

2. That the Industrial Sand Industry 


comply with the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act by adopting the 


Code of Fair Competition of the crushed 
stone, sand-and-grave!l nd slag indus 
tries, by operating as a division under this 
code as provided in said code 

3. That, in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of recommendation No. 2, a Pet 
manent Organization Committee be estab 
lished, charged with the responsibility of 
preparing, and securing the ipproval of 
the National Recovery Administration to 
such supplemental articles and stipulated 
revisions to the above code is may be 
found necessary to adapt this code to the 
needs of the Industrial-Sand Industry 

t. That this Permanent Organization 


Committee also be trusted with the respon 
sibility of effecting a definite organization 
of the Industrial-Sand Industry, as a Divi- 
sion of the National Sand & Gravel Assn 
with the understanding that the Industrial- 
Sand Industry will have self-government 
through such division in the organization 
of its group and in the 
its affairs 

5. That the following be 


iidministration of 


est iblishe ad 


L 


the major classifications of industrial sand 
(A) Glass and other melting sands, (B) 
Foundry sand—unbonded, (C) Foundry 
sand—bonded, (D) Ground sand, (EE) 
Blast sand, (F) Traction, grinding and 
miscellaneous sand 

6. That, in order to nform with the 
code, these n r divisions of industrial 
sand be further divided into geographical 
producing regions, in order that oppor 
tunity may be thus afforded for the maxi- 
mum amount of local self-government in 


the administration « 


code 


f the provisions of the 
7. That a budget of anticipated expen 
ditures in the interim prior to the first 
meeting of the Code Authority be estab- 
lished and that the costs be equitably ap- 
portioned among industrial-sand producers 


12 


That, in view of the 
value of the data already collected and 
compiled under the auspices of the Tem 
porary Organization Committee, the Per 


unquestioned 


manent Organization Committee be in 
structed to expand the statistical activitic 
of the Temporary Organization Committe 
in order that the Industrial-Sand Industry 
may have at its disposal a more adequate 
understanding of the economic significance 
of the industry 

Tentative Regions In 
recognition of the magnitude of the task 
of dividing the country by geographical 
producing regions, in order fully to reflect 
the needs of the various divisions of the 
Industrial-Sand Industry, the following is 
uggested as a basis for discussion of the 
problem. It is important that the Organi- 
zation Committee receive the benefit of the 
uggestions of all producers in attendance 
it this meeting 
that the Organization Committee requires 
the active codperation of all producers at 
the meeting in reaching a solution of thi 
problem 


Geographical 


Please let us emphasize 


Glass and Melting Sand 
1 Delaware, New England, New Jersey 
ind New York 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
ind West Virginia 
Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio 
j Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Wis 
consin 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 
6. California and Nevada 
Ground Sand 
] Delaware and New Jersey 
2. Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia im 
West Virginia 
Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsin 
Blast Sand 
1 Delaware, Eastern New York (ea 
of a line from Rochester to Elmira), East- 
ern Pennsylvania (east of Altoona), New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and West Vir 
ina 


Illinois, Indiana Iowa, Kentucky 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin 
Foundry Sand nbonded 
] Delaware, District of Columbia, Kast 
ern Maryland, Eastern New York, Eastern 

Pennsvivania and New England 
Northern Indiana (north of Fort 
Wayne), Michigan, Ohio, Western Mary 
land, Western New York, Western Penn 
vivania, Virginia and West Virginia 
Illinois, Indiana (south of Fort 
Wayne), Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Wisconsin. 
j Arkansas and Oklahoma 
5. California 
Foundry Sand—Bonded 
1 Delaware, Eastern Marvland, East 
ern New Jersey, Eastern New York and 
KMastern Pennsylvania 
2. Ohio, Virginia, Western Maryland 
Western New York, Western Pennsylvania 
ind West Virginia 
Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin 
1 Arkansas and Oklahoma 
5. California 
Traction, Grinding and Miscellaneous Sand 
| Delaware, District of Columbia, East- 
ern New York, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
eastern Maryland and New England 
Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, Wester 
Maryland, Western New York, Western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin 
1 Arkansas and Oklahoma 
California 


The formal hearing for this indus- 
try will be held on Dec. 8 in the office 
of Malcolm Pirnie, deputy administra- 
tor, in Washington. This hearing will 
be a mere formality under the form of 
procedure set up for the adoption of 
codes and no attendance of producers 
is expected as a majority were in ac- 
cord with the code of the mineral- 
aggregates industry as adopted on 
Nov. 9 and in favor of becoming a divi- 
sion of the National Sand & Gravel 
Assn. 








Slate Industry Code 
Meets with Objections 


ASK FOR WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


A code of fair competition for the 
slate industry, which its 
promised would return all workers in 
this field to their jobs by returning the 
quarries to normal operation, was at 
tacked in several of its major particu- 
lars at a public hearing in Washing 
ton, Nov. 9. 

Virginia producers injected the con- 
troversial subject of north and south 
wage differentials, which was not con 
templated in the draft presented to the 
National Recovery Administration, 
and organized labor demanded highet 
wages and shorter working weeks, 
while one producing region countered 
with a demand for wages below the 
minimum fixed in the projected code. 


sponsors 


Challenged, also, was the suggested 
make-up of the code authority to ad- 
minister the compact. Some of the 
quarrying districts complained the 
proposed plan would shut them out of 
representation and place their opera- 
tions under the control of branches of 
the industry producing different types 
of slate and serving markets entirely 
apart from theirs. 

The hearing was conducted by 
Deputy Administrator Ralph 
Explaining that it is desired to have 
an early report in the hands of Ad 
minstrator Hugh S. Johnson, Mr. Fogg 
announced supplementary briefs would 
be received for the record only within 
24 hr. of the time of adjournment. 


Fogg. 


The prospect of increased activity on 
the part of home owners in the repai. 
of long-neglected properties, and 
elaboration of the federal public-works 
program hold out hope for early re 
habilitation of the slate quarrying in- 
dustry, W. S. Hayes, executive-secre- 
tary of the National Slate Assn., de- 
clared in formal presentation of the 
code, 

With the introduction of numerous 
substitutes for slate in roofing and 
other uses, the industry has been faced 
with a serious competitive problem 
which has given birth to dangerous 
trade practices and promises to con- 
tinue injurying the industry unless a 
code which will control sales activi 
ties is adopted, he said. 

The proposed code fixes a_ basic 
maximum work week of 40 hr. aver- 
aged over 6 months, not more than 48 
hr. in one week. Exceptions from the 
maximum include emergency em- 
ployees whose work is occasioned by 
breakdowns and other factors beyond 
control, managers and other employees 
engaged in work where, he said, the 
maximum of hours of employment 
create an impractical situation. 

The code also fixes a minimum wage 
of $12 a week or 30 ¢. an hr., with no 
differential between those working in 
the North and those in the South. 
Child labor is abolished. 
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Public Works Program 
Making Rapid Progress 


NEARLY 3 MILLIONS ALLOTTED 

Eighteen weeks after he assumed 
direction of the public-works program, 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes announced 
that more than four-fifths of the 
$3,300,000,000 fund has been allotted 
for qualified job-creating projects. 

The latest compilation of allocations 
shows allotments now total $2,653,- 
186,984, leaving $646,513,016 un- 
allotted. In announcing this figure, 
Administrator Ickes made public a de- 
tailed list of allotments to date, both 
federal and non-federal. 

P.W.A. officials point out that the 
allotment of this vast amount of 
money to hasten employment and re- 
covery has been accomplished in rec- 
ord time. The average daily allot- 
ment for the 126 days preceding Nov. 
12 and since Mr. Ickes became Admin- 
istrator has been $21,059,420. If allot- 
ments continue to be made at the same 
rate the entire $3,300,000,000 appro- 
priation voted by Congress will be 
allotted before Christmas. 

Allotments for federal projects 
amount to $2,208,624,811. This figure 
includes $400,000,000 from the public- 
works fund for immediate work relief 
to be administered by the new Civil 
Works Administration. Allotments 
for non-federal projects amount to 
$444,862,173. 

P.W.A. officials are gratified by re- 
cent reports showing a steady decrease 
in unemployment and consistent in- 
crease in the value contracts covering 
public-works projects. Public-works 
dollars are now flowing into weekly 
pay envelopes in every section of the 
country with increasing velocity, with 
approximately two persons receiving 
indirect or industrial employment for 
each person recalled to work on a 
public-works construction site. 

Allotments have been made _ for 
about 700 non-federal projects. Fed- 
eral projects including federal-aid 
highways, number approximately 
10,000. 

With the close of business on Nov. 
11 there were more than 1,300 non- 
federal applications for loans and 
grants pending in the Washington 
offices of the P.W.A. They are being 
examined by augmented staffs work- 
ing day and night. Many others are 
either being prepared or are pending 
before the State Advisory Boards. 
About 300 non-federal applications are 
being received each week. 

With organization perfected and a 
marked step-up reported during recent 
weeks not only in allotments but also 
in the number of contracts executed, 
P.W.A. is engaged in a determined 
drive to aid the heavy capital-goods 
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industries and building trades. The 
allotment of $135,000,000 for loans to 
the railroads is calculated to stimulate 
activity in the capital-goods industries. 

Additional allotments announced 
during the week ended Nov. 11 for pub- 
lic buildings, found to be socially and 
economically desirable, together with 
the organization of the Federal Emer- 
gency Housing Corp. and an increasing 
number of non-federal building proj- 
ects are designed to pull the building 
trades out of the hole. 

Continuous day, night and holiday 
work in the P.W.A. Legal Division has 
accelerated the number of bond- 
purchase contracts and grant agree- 
ments which are being sent to appli- 
cants who have received allotments. 
More than 300 contracts and agree: 
ments, prepared in the Washington 
offices, have been sent to applicants. 

Results of Nov. 7 elections also will 
speed P.W.A. construction. The voters 
of many cities and towns passed favor- 
ably on bond issues for financing proj- 
ects which either have been pending 
before the P.W.A. or now will be filed 
with the P.W.A. In some instances the 
vote of the taxpayers on the issuance 
of bonds was the last step necessary to 
the execution of construction contracts 
and getting work under way. 

There will be no let-down due to 
winter weather in the P.W.A. drive 
to get men back to work. Construction 
work and the road program will be 
pushed with undiminished’ energy 
throughout the winter. Administrator 
Ickes has announced he sees no reason 
for a lag in the program during the 
cold months. In this connection he is 
having organized a special force of 
expediters, whose duty it will be to 
speed good projects and to see that 
there is no lessening of effort any- 
where along the line. More southern 
projects will go under construction to 
counteract the effect of extreme cold 
on some types of construction in the 
north. 

Another assurance that new jobs 
will continue to be created throughout 
the winter months was given recently 
when announcement was made of an 
allotment of $400,000,000 to the 
Civil Works Administration. This 
money will be made available at once 
to be spent for wages removing hun- 
dreds of thousands from relief rolls. 
Projects undertaken with this fund 
will be smaller and will get under con- 
struction more rapidly than those 
directly under the P.W.A. and the 
P.W.A. strict requirements for secu- 
rity and repayment will not apply. 


The Mohawk Limestone Products 

Co. has installed a Niagara gy- 
rating tube scrubber and made other 
improvements to its plant at Jordan- 
ville, N. Y. 


114 Billions Asked for 
Public Works Program 
= 


R. F.C. ALSO WANTS LARGE SUM 


According to newspaper reports 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Re 
construction Finance Corp., recently 
submitted to Budget Director Douglas 
an estimate calling for an additional 
83,800,000,000 for this agency. It is 
understood that this money would be 
used chiefly to finance preferred bank 
stock purchases. Harold L. Ickes, pub 
lic works administrator, is also unde 
stood to be asking for an additional 
$1,500,000,000. It is estimated that not 
less than $500,000,000 more for the 
federal relief administration will also 
be sought from congress at the Jan 
uary session, 


Large Oregon Producer 
Entirely Reorganized 


The Swigert-Hart Co 
Ore., wa 


.. Portland, 
recently formed to succeed 
the Swigert, Hart & Yett Co., in its 
business of sand and gravel distribu 
tion, ready-mixed concrete production 
and delivery, and towing and dredging 
H. F. Puariea is vice president and 
general manager of the new company 
and retains his ownership of the Port 
land Gravel Co., wholesale producer 
of river sand and gravel. Porter W. 
Yett is now devoting all of his atten- 
tion to the City Motor Trucking Co., 
a producer and dealer in rock, sand 
and gravel, 


Universal Atlas Plants 
Achieve 1,000 Day Records 


The Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
plant at Independence, Kans., on Sept. 
27 completed 1,000 consecutive days 
without a lost-time accident. On Oct. 5 
another plant of the same company, at 
Duluth, Minn., also achieved a 1,000- 
day record. These remarkable records 
qualify both of these plants for mem- 
bership in the honorary 1,000-day club 
sponsored by the Portland Cement 
Assn. 


The Keystone Limestone Co., 
* Millsville, W. Va., a subsidiary of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., recently installed 
a new McLanahan & Stone log washer 


for washing road stone and furnace 
dolomite. 


The c. & R. 

Hartford, Conn., has a new plant 
under construction. Acme Road Machy. 
Co. crushers, screens, elevators and 
other equipment is being installed. 


Construction Co., 
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Soft Lime Rock Code 
Approved by Industry 


EXPECT NRA APPROVAL SHORTLY 


The several companies in Florida 
and southeastern Georgia who quarry, 
crush and market soft lime rock simi- 
lar to that used as a base in over 
7,000 mi. of excellent highway in the 
two states, expect little trouble in se- 
curing the adoption of a code of fair 
competition by the National Recovery 
Administration. 

At a hearing before Deputy Admin- 
istrator Ralph Fogg on Nov. 2 complete 
unanimity prevailed among members 
of the industry as to accepting the 
code drafted at a conference held in 
Jacksonville, Fla., July 15, and ap- 
proved at a subsequent conference at 
Tallahassee. 

At the latter meeting, L. B. McLeod, 
of Willeston, Fla., president of the 
Southeastern Soft Lime Rock Assn., 
which presented the code, and William 
Palmer of Ocala, Fla., were named a 
committee to attend the hearing. They 
were accompanied to Washington by 
G. G. Ware, of Leesburg, Fla., and 
Willis Calloway, of Atlanta, Ga., as- 
sociation members. Their code was 
presented by Abram Myers, a Wash- 
ington attorney. 

The document provides a maximum 
work week of 40 hr., provided that 
foremen be employed not to exceed 8 
hr. in any one day or 48 hr. in any 
one week, and provided further that 
time lost because of weather condi- 
ditions or breakdowns in any one week 
may be made up as far as possible dur- 
ing the succeeding weeks or week of 
any calendar month. The maximum- 
hours limitation does not apply to ex- 
ecutives, watchmen or employees re- 
ceiving a weekly wage of $35 or more. 
The code also fixes a minimum wage 
of 25 c. an hr., but sets $14 a week 
as the minimum for office employees, 
in all instances time and one-half be- 
ing added for overtime. 

In presenting the code Mr. Myers 
stated that the industry was a very 
small one, which was confined ex- 
clusively to Georgia and Florida. Its 
product, soft lime rock, is a mineral 
which is easily crushed, is used mainly 
in road building, and contains upwards 
of 80 per cent. calcium carbonate, the 
stones used in road construction being 
usually 3% in. in diameter. The in- 
dustry was described as experiencing 
a revival due to the expenditure of 
federal road funds allotted by the Pub- 
lice Works Administration, after lying 
dormant during the recent business 
stagnation. It was also stated that in 
Florida alone 7,407 mi. of roads of all 
kinds had been improved by the use 
of soft lime rock, including surface 
roads. 

Waldo C. Holden, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, offered 
an amendment that the minimum age 
for employment be fixed at 18 yr. in 
all instances, instead of 16 for the non- 
hazardous work, saying that all lines 
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of occupation in the industry were 
more or less hazardous. He urged 
that hours of labor be reduced to 35 
a week with 30 as the objective, and 
that 10 c. an hr. be added for under- 
ground work, 5 c. for night work, and 
that all payments of wages be made 
in currency. 

Mr. Myers took exception to the 
statement of Mr. Holden that “some 
of the people are violating the N. R 
A. code,” whereupon the latter ex- 
plained that his remarks were general 
and had no application to the industry 
applying for the code. 

D. W. Tracy, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, submitted a brief asking that 
minimum rates of pay and maximum 
hours of labor for electrical mainte- 
nance or repair workers be adjusted to 
provide time and one-half for over- 
time and 40 hr. per week. 

Joseph V. Moreschi, president, and 
John W. Garvey, general representa- 
tive of the International Hod Carriers’ 
Building and Common Laborers of 
America, headquarters, Quincy, Mass., 
filed a brief contending that 25 c. an 
hr. was not enough pay for common 
mon laborers, and asked that the maxi- 
mum week be 30 hr. of 5 days, 6 hr. 
employment each day. 


Internat’] Cement Corp. 
Board Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of International Cement Corp. 
held Nov. 22 at the offices of the com- 
pany, 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
Richard F. Hoyt was elected chairman 
of the board and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, to succeed the late 
late F. R. Bissell. 

Charles L. Hogan, formerly senior 
vice president, was elected president 
of the corporation, to succeed Holger 
Struckmann, who died suddenly Nov. 
17 in Copenhagen. Mr. Hogan was also 
elected a member of the board and 
executive committee. 

Mr. Hogan has been identified with 
the cement industry since 1910, when 
he became traffic manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Portland Cement Co. In 1914 
Mr. Hogan became president and man- 
ager of the Altoona Cement Co., Al- 
toona, Kan., where he remained until 
he became associated with Interna- 
tional’s Cuban subsidiary in 1921. 

As senior vice-president of the Inter- 
national Cement Corp., Mr. Hogan was 
closely associated with the late F. R. 
Bissell, chairman of the board, and 
with Holger Struckmann, late presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Hogan is a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Portland Cement Assn. and vice- 
president of the Cement Institute. 


The Moraine Gravel & Sand Co., 

Dayton, O., has installed a Day- 
ton Steel Foundry Co. heavy-duty 
roll crusher to meet the highway spe- 
cifications for certain sizes of aggre- 
gate. 





Many Cement Plants 
Reopen for Winter 
STOCKS BECOMING DEPLETED 


Indications point to a much higher 
ratio of production to capacity in the 
cement industry during the winter 
months than has been the case in re- 
cent years. This is due partly to the 
desire of cement companies to codper- 
ate with President Roosevelt in keep- 
ing their men employed by part-ca- 
pacity operation of their plants but 
probably even more to the realization 
that the president’s efforts are result- 
ing in a growing demand for cement 
which would deplete their stocks be- 
fore the usual spring reopening. The 
latest cement statistics show an in- 
crease in cement shipments during the 
months of September and October, a 
condition which has no precedent in 
the history of the cement industry. 
Some indications of what is going on 
in the industry follow: 


The Universal Atlas Cement Co. plant at 
Independence, Kans., reopened on Novy ) 
ifter a month’s shutdown to make repairs 
to plant equipment About 125 men went 
back to work and it is hoped that opera- 
tions will continue through the winter, 
cording to C. M. Carman, superintendent 

The Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., Dt 
Moines, la., resumed operations on Nov. 17 
reemploying 300 men According to C. B } 
Condon, general manager, this move 
intended to give the workers an incoms t 
this time 

The Superior Portland Cement Co., [ror 
ton, O., resumed operation late in Octobe! 
nd reports are that operations will cor 
tinue indefinitely 

The Consolidated Cement Corp., Fre 
donia, Kans resumed production late it 
October and expects to continue until the 


first of the vear, according to L. W. Roget 
local manage! 

The Oregon Portland Cement Co. plant 
it Lime, Ore., was reopened Nov 1 for 
four months of operation, according to 
J. M. MeClenahen, superintendent 

The Federal Portland Cement Co., Buf 


falo, N. Y., reopened Oct. 23 after having 
been closed down for more than two ve 
Advance orders alone call for 2%) montt 


operation at capacity 


New Detroit Slag Plant 
Operating at Capacity 


The Great Lakes Steel Corp., re- 
WK cently put into operation a new 
slag plant near its furnaces on Zug 
Island near Detroit, Mich. Major 
equipment consists of a Traylor pri- 
mary crusher, a Symons cone second- 
ary crusher, Robins Gyrex vibrating 
screens, and Jeffrey conveyors, eleva- 
tors, feeders, ete. 
T. V. A. Buying Equipment 
for Crushed Stone Plant 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
We with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn., has begun the purchase of 
equipment for the construction of a 
new 4,000 ton capacity crushed stone 
plant at Cove Creek, which will fur- 
nish aggregates for the dam to be 
built at that point. A Bucyrus and 
a Marion shovel and a number of 
trucks have already been purchased 
for this plant. 
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Cement Industry Loses 
lwo Leading Figures 
STRUCKMANN AND GEN. TREXLER 


The Portland cement industry re- 
cently suffered the loss of two of its 
outstanding figures in the deaths of 
Holger Struckmann, president and 
general manager of the International 
Cement Corp., and Gen. Harry C 
Trexler, chairman of the board of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. General 
Trexler died suddenly on Nov. 16 at 
the age of 79 as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident near his home at 
Allentown, Pa. Mr. Struckmann died 
on Nov. 17 at the age of 55 in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, just before he was 
to have returned to the United States 
after visiting subsidiaries of his com- 
pany in South America. 

Mr. Struckmann was born in Aal- 
borg, Denmark, April 25, 1878. He 
spent his boyhood in Aalborg, later 
moving to Copenhagen, where he com- 
pleted his education as a mechanical 
engineer. In 1902 he came to the 
United States and after spending a 
short time in the machinery manufac- 
turing field became identified with the 
cement industry as superintendent of 
the Nazareth Portland Cement Co.’s 
plant at Nazareth, Pa. In 1904 Mr. 
Struckmann entered the employ of the 
St. Louis Portland Cement Co. as su- 
perintendent of their St. Louis plant, 
later becoming general manager, a 
position which he held until 1910. He 
then became identified with the Iola 
Portland Cement Co. at Iola, Kan., 
and within a short time was elected 
president of that company and vice 
president of the Texas Portland Ce 
ment Co. of Dallas, Tex. 

In 1917 Mr. Struckmann became as- 
sociated with the International Port- 
land Cement Co., which was organized 
at that time for the construction an 
operation of cement plants in Cuba 
and Argentina. Two years later upon 
its organization Mr. Struckmann be 
came president of International Ce- 
ment Corp., which was formed to 
acquire the foreign properties of Inter- 
national Portland Cement Co., together 
with the plants of the Texas Portland 
Cement Co. and the Knickerbocker 
Portland Cement Co. Under Mr. 
Struckmann’s management Interna- 
tional Cement Corp. has grown to its 
present importance in the industry, 
with plants in Cuba, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Brazil, as well as ten do- 
mestic plants in the United States. 

General Trexler was born at Easton 
Pa., in 1854, and attended the public 
schools of Allentown and Tremont 
Seminary at Norristown, Pa., during 
his early years. 

His entire career has been identi- 
fied with business interests of Allen- 
town and Easton, Pa., particularly the 
building material business. He _ be- 
came engaged in the lumber business 
at Allentown in 1878. About 20 years 
later the discovery of cement rock led 


+ 


to interest in the manufacture of 
Portland cement. As a result, Gen- 
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Holger Struckmann 
eral Trexler and the late Edward M. 
Young organized the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. of Allentown, Pa., in 1897 
and began shipping Portland cement 
in 1898. These two men were inti- 
mately associated with the growth of 
this company from the time of its in- 
corporation until their deaths, and 
have seen the original small organiza- 
tion expand to one having 16 cement 
mills in many sections of the country. 


Fiorida Phosphate Plant 
Installs New Washers 


The American Agricultural Chem- 
* ical Co. has installed four Niagara 
gyrating tube scrubbers at its No. 2 
Carmichael phosphate washer at Du- 
rand, Fla. These are in addition to six 
scrubbers installed carlier in the year. 


New Huron Storage Plant 

Received First Cement 

The new storage and shipping 
KK pian of the Huron Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Oswego, Ill., has been com- 
pleted and the first cargo of cement 
was unloaded into it on Nov. 8 by the 
steamship S. T. Crapo which brought 
35,000 bbl. of cement from the com- 
pany’s plant at Alpena. A _ Fuller- 
Kinyon pneumatic system conveys the 
cement from the boat to the silos which 
were built by the Burrell Eng. Co. and 
have a capacity of 75,000 bbl. 


New 


Mica Plant Being 
Built in So. Carolina 

The Marion Mica Mills, Inc., 

Marion, N. C.. which was recently 
incorporated for $100 000, is building 
a plant to manufacture wet-ground 
mica. According to W. K. M. Gilkey, 
manager, the plant will be in opera- 
tion within four weeks. 


R. K. Kibblehouse, crushed-stone 
producer with a plant at Perk- 
iomenville, Pa., recently installed a 


new Link-Belt vibrating screen to sup- 
plement two already in use. 


Penna. Stone Men Meet 
To Diseuss Problems 


NEW RULES GOVERN PWA WORK 


The Pennsylvania Stone Producers’ 
Assn. held a meeting Nov. 8 at Har- 
risburg, Pa., which drew a large and 
representative group of producers. 
Among other business transacted Paul 
B. Reinhold, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
elected secretary-treasurer, succeeding 
A. W. Chilton, formerly executive sec- 
retary, who recently resigned. 

The main purpose of the meeting, 
however, was to obtain an interpreta- 
tion from a representative of the Penn- 
sylvania State Highway Dept. on the 
new set of rules and regulations de 
veloped by the department to govern 
highway construction and the purchase 
of materials under the $400,000,000 
emergency program. These rules are 
entitled “Special Provisions Applicable 
to Purchase of Material by the Com 
monwealth of Pennsylvania for Na- 
tional Recovery Projects to be Con 
structed by Department Forces.” <A 
recent ruling by the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads permits the state to do 
this highway work with its own force 
and to make or purchase its own ma 
a practice which Pennsylvania 
has been following for the past sev- 
eral years. 

When the $400,000,000 fund was 
first made available the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads ruled that this work 
was to be done by contractors who 


terials, 


were to make or buy their own mate 
rials. Some states were even prohib- 
ited from buying cement and furnish 
ing it to contractors. 


P. Cc. A. Meeting Shows 
Optimism Prevailing 
With greater optimism than has 
pervaded the cement industry for sev- 
eral years and with an attendance ex 
g that of its recent similar af 
fairs, the thirty-first annual meeting 
of the Portland Cement Assn. was held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicego, Ili., 
Nov. 20, 21 and 22. 
The cecasion was forward-looking 


ceedll 


in every particular, and no section of 
the country or phase of the associa- 
tion’s diversified field of activities 
seemed to have been overlooked, judg- 
ing by attendance and program fea- 
tures Technical and other commit- 
tee sessions on Monday, Nov. 20, cov 
ered the range of current research and 
study in the field of cement manufac- 
ture and problems bearing on cement 

] 


sacks and transportation. Tuesday’s 


sessions, sponsored by the Committee 
on Promotion, were the high point of 
the meeting with a program featuring 
new uses, new methods, and new plans 
for expanding markets. The third 
day of the meeting was given over to 
a formal business session and a trip 
of inspection to the Baha’i Temple, a 
remarkable concrete religious edifice 


at Wilmette, III. 
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Unbridled Competition 


T IS hard to believe that the days of unbridled 
competition, the kind that asked and gave no 
quarter, are gone. It is hard to believe that the 

pet theory of modern industrialism has been shat- 
tered, that the terrors of unrestrained individualism 
are ended, and that everything will be peaceful here- 
after. It is hard to believe because it is too much 
to believe. 

No one but an idle dreamer, wholly unaccustomed 
to the ways of men, could long harbor any such fan- 
tastic idea. No one experienced in the ways of busi- 
ness, certainly no one who prides himself on his 
understanding of what he thinks is human nature, 
could believe it. No change so abrupt and so tran- 
scending in its effects could be accomplished so 
quickly by any means known to man. 

Yet, great changes are going on around us. Men 
who never talked in any but competitive terms are 
now discussing the possibilities of cooperation. Men 
who depended on the power of threats, collusion, 
terrorism and bribery, men who knew no other way 
of making their way in life except the path of force- 
ful self-assertion, talk of conciliation, of codpera- 
tion, of persuasion and integrity. 

The enormous costs of unbridled competition are 
being brought to our attention and understanding. 
The fearful burden on the general public—the pub- 
lic of which every industrialist, despite his belief in 
his invincible individualism and secure isolation 
from the effects of such conditions, is a member—is 
generally recognized, and everyone with even a faint 
sense of social responsibility feels that something 
should be done about it. Each year of the last decade 
has witnessed the birth of 212,000 new business 
enterprises and the death of 200,000, on the average. 
The losses occasioned by such a high commercial 
death-rate amount to billions of dollars, and they 
fall not alone on those immediately concerned but 
on the nation, on the patrons of those businesses as 
well as on those who sold to them. The losses, 
where they fell on the manufacturers, were recov- 
ered in part through increases in prices and these 
had the effect of checking further sales. Profits have 
been greatly reduced by the practices of quoting 
profitless prices, of offering unwarranted credit 
terms, of purchasing business through commercial 
bribery, and the like. 

Unbridled competition in business is competition 
with no sense of public responsibility. It lacks even 
a sense of responsibility to its own interests as these 
are evaluated over a long period of time. Absentee 
ownership and the resultant placing of management 
in the hands of hired executives who had but a tem- 
porary interest in the ultimate outcome was largely 
responsible for the widespread worship of expedi- 
ency, which emphasized the importance of the profit 
of the moment but neglected consideration of the 
profit of the future. 
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These principles are passing, for the conditions 
of the last few years have shown thinking men their 
falsity. Government is now insisting that the old 
code be scrapped and that a new one, founded on a 
regard for the common good and depending for its 
success on a cooperatively-managed control, be 
adopted. It is demanding that new thought be given 
to labor, to the basic principle that labor must be 
regularly employed and that it must be adequately 
paid, that national well-being depends on ade- 
quately-managed production of the commodities 
necessary for the sustenance of physical and cul- 
tural life. 


Some Dangers in Code Administration 


OUR major industries in the nonmetallic- 

mineral field—crushed-stone, sand-and-gravel, 

slag and cement—are already at work under 
codes of fair competition approved by President 
Roosevelt. Several others of lesser importance, 
such as asbestos, slate, tale and soapstone, feldspar, 
and soft lime rock, either have already received or 
are likely soon to receive official sanction of their 
proposed plans of self-regulation. With premixed- 
concrete the only large industry of the field stiil 
awaiting government approval of its code, there is 
every reason to believe that the entire nonmetallic- 
mineral group will be working under N. R. A. codes 
by the end of the year. 





The lime code, which was the first to win presi- 
dential approval, and several others encountered 
little difficultv. On the other hand, the mineral- 
aggregates code was the center of almost endless 
dispute between the industries which proposed it 
and other industries which felt that they would be 
damaged or destroved by the limitations on new pro- 
duction and by other provisions of a similar nature 
which the tentative code set up. For many weeks it 
seemed almost impossible to reconcile the conflicting 
interests and at the same time satisfy the require- 
ments of the National Recovery Administration. 

Wholly apart from the actual working of the 
codes already approved, the very act of their of- 
ficial acceptance will be of immense benefit to the 
industries involved. Nothing is more debilitating 
or enervating than mental uncertainty, and that 
through which the aggregates industries have 
passed in recent months has been particularly dis- 
tressing. In addition to the gloom of those who 
were wholly out of sympathy with the government’s 
plan of industrial recovery and who, on that ac- 
count, had nothing to contribute to the furtherance 
of that program, there was the disappointment of 
others who expected great benefits to accrue im- 
mediately but who saw their expectations graduall\ 
weaken as time passed. The tension was not, of 
course, relieved by the discovery that there were 
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groups and individuals who apparently sought to 
turn the code into a weapon of offense against com- 
petitors, who, on their part, believed that the code, 
if in harmony with the provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, should be designed to pro- 
tect the industry as a whole and not to serve as an 
instrument of commercial oppression. 

Despite these natural and inevitable differences 
of understanding and aims, a compromise plan was 
finally agreed upon and the code in its present form 
represents what is probably the best that could be 
prepared under the circumstances. Certainly its 
framers recognized the truth that no form of the 
code could be expected to be final, for in the very 
beginning provisions for amendment were a part 
of it. To this necessary and wise precaution has 
since been added a clause providing for the suspen- 
sion of an entire section which contains what re- 
mains of the most controversial provisions of the 
orginal code. In its present form, therefore, the 
code is a flexible document representing the aims 
of living and changing industries, and whatever in- 
justices a strict enforcement of its present provi- 
sions may cause may be eliminated by an intelligent 
utilization of the opportunity for change embodied 
in it. 

In the beginning there is danger that too much 
importance may be attached to those provisions 
which have been designed to regulate production. 
The paragraphs which deal with this problem, while 
lacking most of the force that had been written into 
the original draft of them and therefore disappoint- 
ing to those who expected the code to contain dras- 
tic means for preventing a recurrence of what they 
felt was the main cause of their industry’s deplor- 
able state, may for that very reason become the 
focal point of hasty and ill-considered action. A 
measure of control is provided by the existing pro- 
visions but it is a form of control that will be effec- 
tive to the very degree to which it is moderately 
exercised. Attempted abuse of the power provided 
may awaken such a storm of protest as to render 
suspension of the provisions the inescapable duty of 
the Administrator. That is a possibility which all 
sincere friends of self-regulation by the industry 
will carefully avoid. The controversy which was 
brought about by the drastic provisions included in 
the original code has caused some of their original 
proponents to regret that they were ever put for- 
ward, and the same effect may follow similar at- 
tempts to overreach the bounds of good judgment 
in enforcing the code. The fact that attempts to 
make the original production-control provisions of 
the code effective were made before they had re- 
ceived official sanction, and the fact that, even be- 
fore the provisions in their present form had been 
approved, several state maps illustrating the eco- 
nomic availability of aggregates in ample quantity 
are said to have been drawn in a way to show 
nothing but “permissive” areas merely enphasize 
the need for exercising caution in the application 
of the disciplinary powers set up in the code. This 
is certainly a case where conservatism and modera- 
tion are the better part of wisdom. 

There is a growing feeling that the code’s pro- 
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visions dealing with this point are of little practical 
significance. The procedure established is some- 
what complicated and indirect, when compared with 
the provisions first suggested; the decision as to 
whether or not the establishment of a new plant or 
the enlargement of the capacity of an existing one 
will be permitted now rests jointly upon those who 
might be favorably and those who might be ad- 
versely affected by it; and the right of appeal lies 
to the Administrator, who is a disinterested person, 
rather than to a group of those who could not fail 
to have an interest in the outcome. In approving 
the present provisions the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration undoubtedly recognized the soundness 
of the industry’s claim to some form of protection 
against the unrestricted opportunity to engage in 
the business of producing aggregate when existing 
facilities were largely in excess of the probable de- 
mand for a long time to come, and it also doubtless 
saw the unwisdom of proscribing the technological 
advance of the industry, which must come largely 
through the building of more efficient new plants. 
And the danger of granting policing power on this 
point to those whose interests seemed to run almost 
always in the direction of prohibition and almost 
never in the direction of permission was also rec- 
ognized, as is evidenced by the provision covering 
the election and composition of state committees, 
the provision covering appeals from their decisions, 
and the provision making possible the suspension 
of the entire clause dealing with permission. The 
code represents, we believe, a sincere effort on the 
part of the government to grant the kind of pro- 
tection asked for, while preventing the abuses which 
could, and almost certainly would, have arisen in 
the exercise of the powers originally sought. 

In our opinion the counsels of conservatism and 
moderation will prevail, in spite of the urgings of 
those who may seek to exercise a power greater 
than that authorized by the code. The danger of 
collusion between the normally-opposed members 
of state committees, although a possibility, is prac- 
tically negligible. A careful consideration of their 
own interests as these may be affected in the long 
run will make the likelihood of presenting a united 
front against a prospective newcomer very small. 
While one type of committee member may always 
be opposed to the entrance of new producing factors 
into a given ‘“‘permissive’’ area, his opponent, due 
to the very nature of his business, is almost certain 
to remain an opponent. He may not favor the new 
enterprise, but still he may not oppose it. The 
seventh member of the committee, who will very 
probably be a representative of the consumer in- 
terests, may be counted on in most cases to preserve 
the balance between prohibition and permission. 

To adopt a policy of unvarying intolerance toward 
the newcomer and to map the country in such a way 
that there is nothing but “permissive” eround, 
either in a single state or in the country as a whole, 
will certainly defeat the objectives sought. It is 


for that reason that we believe in the restraining 


power of the soberer-minded producers, who will 
prefer the possibility of obtaining a modicum of 
relief to the certainty of obtaining none. 





Government-Aided Highway Work Now 
in Progress Totals $129,060,000 


Projects Advertised Will Cost $165,309,000 
or 50.1 Per Cent. of $400.000,000 Provided 


OMPLETION of 50 public-works highway 4,239 projects advertised for contract amounting 
projects up to Nov. 25, at a cost of $1,301,000 to an estimated expenditure of $213,551,000. On 
has been announced by the Bureau of Public Nov. 25 the work advertised for contract or started 

Roads, U.S. Department of Agriculture, in atabula- by day labor employed by the highway authorities 
tion of highway construction. This work was com- represented 50.1 per cent. of $400,000,000 provided 
pleted under the Public Works Administration high- for highways by the Public Works Administration 
way fund allotment provided for in the National In- under Sec. 204 of the National Industrial Recovery 
dustrial Recovery Act. Act. 

Awards on 3,266 projects at a cost amounting Highway work under construction by the states 
to $165,309,000 have been made, out of a total of | under Sec. 204 was employing directly on highway 
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Including Force-Account Work Including Force-Account Work 
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Number of PWA Funds Percentage Estimated Number of PWA Fund Percentage Estimated 
Projects sec. 204 of Allotment Potal Cost Proj Sec. 204 of Allotment lotal Cost 
Alabama 12 $ 2,747,000 32.8 § 4,869,000 6 § 2.199.000 % 3 § 3.921.000 
Arizona Zi 2.757.000 52 9 2.757.000 »”) 2, 408,000 16 2 2. 408,000 
Arkansas ta) 1.255.000 18.6 1.835.000 % 1,050,000 15 ¢ 1,473,000 
California Sb 6,978,000 1S 6 9,611,000 62 6,035,000 +. 7.320.000 
Colorado 65 3,292,000 | +S | 3,292,000 55 2,942,000 12 & 2.942 000 
Connecticut 15 2,012,000 10.2 2,012,000 ~ 1,082,000 31. 1,082,000 
Delaware 2¢t 1.130.000 62.1 1.333.000 l¢ 674,000 ] 674,000 
District of Columbia 1 1,715,000 89.4 1.715.000 1] 1,206,000 62.9 1,206,000 
Florida 19 2,678,000 51.2 3,636,000 4S) 2,364,000 15.2 3,323,000 
Georgia 39 1.302.000 12.9 1,302,000 12 166,000 1.6 166.000 
Hawaii ll 834.000 14.6 1,120,000 ( 586,000 [Ss 803,000 
Idaho 61 2 686.000 59 9 2 731.000 oo 2 352.000 59 4 2 367.000 
Illinois 115 6,601,000 37.6 6,601,000 0 2,674,000 15.2 2. 674,000 
Indiana 22 3.011.000 30.0 3.017.000 15 2,018,000 H~) 1 2.018.000 
lowa 121 6,553,000 65.2 6,956,000 106 6,028,000 99 6,397,000 
Kansa 131 1.432.000 13.9 1,641,000 82 2. 266, 00K 22 5 2.321.000 
Kentucky SY 1,324,001 57.5 1,324,000 60 3,111,000 | | 3,111,000 
Louisiana 3 2 567.000 14.0 3,199,000 15 1,274,000 1 9 1,274,000 
Maine 158 2,680,000 19.5 2,775,000 151 2,675,001 19.4 2,769,000 
Maryland 2( 921.000 25.8 935,000 6 834,000 2 j 848,000 
Massachusett 0) 2 9233. 000 14.5 358.000 y) 2.659.000 1) 3.085.000 
101 1,845,000 8 oO 1,847,000 ( 3,419,000 65 & 3,421,000 
sota 20 729,000 53.8 5,736,000 184 5,593,000 ¥ 5,600,000 
SIDpI 3 1,060,000 15.2 1.612.000 19 819,600 1] 1,192,000 
11 5.171.000 12.5 5,689,000 113 1,486,000 16 8 1,875,000 
Montana 4,491,000 60.4 1,671,000 56 3,697,000 19 3.877.000 
Nebraska 135 5,216,000 66.6 6,082,000 123 5,133,000 65 _¢ 5.983.000 
Nevada 20 404,00 52.9 2,424,000 l 2,091,000 16.0 2,111,000 
New Hampshir¢ 5 1,019,000 53.4 1,026,000 2 900,000 17 1 907.000 
New Jersey 24 3.316.000 oR A 3,316,000 1: 1,574,000 24 8 1,574,000 
New Mexico od 3,477,000 60 0 3,477,000 5 3,197,000 i ) 5 197,000 
New York 209 20,810,000 93.2 21,513,000 164 16,387,000 r j 17,086,006 
North Carolina 83 2,674,000 28.1 3,644,000 70 2,144,000 70.000 
North Dakota 125 2,619,000 15.1 2.631.000 R6 1,954,006 7 1.954.000 
Ohio 241 10,889,000 70.3 11,242,000 169 6,301,000 107 6.496.006 
Oklahoma 71 1,082,000 14.3 1,082,000 60 3.444.000 5 444.000 
Oregor SO 2.502.000 <A 5624, 006 61 3,282,000 t 7 § 401,000 
Pennsylvania 123 12.695.000 67.2 12,695,000 351 9,712,000 51.4 9.712.000 
Rhode Island 14 1,170,000 58.5 1,170,000 X 947,000 | j 947.000 
South Carolina } 2 480.000 15.4 2? 483.000 ¥ 2.036,00K ; 2.039.000 
South Dakota g 2,511,000 11.8 2 647.000 ( 2.053.001 i 2 2 O88.000 
lennessee ) 2 072.00K 24 4 2 647.00 OR 1.391.001 16 4 1.966.000 
Texas 2i0 9,636,000 39 .7 12,270,000 208 7,680,000 l 9.908.000 
Utah 79 3.135.000 74.7 3,137.00 2. 803,000 66 8 > 805.001 
Vermont 14 1,378,000 (3.8 1,388,000 8) 1,211,000 64.2 1,221.00 

Virginia O8 3.722.000 50.2 853.000 2 2 244.000 > 270). 
Washington 65 3, 158,000 51.6 l OOO 2 2,383,000 29 0 2 397.000 
West Virginia 2 2,164,000 is .4 164,00 1? 2 008,000 14.9 ? OOR,00 
Wisconsin 107 5,190,000 53.4 5.275.000 102 1 RR3.000 > 1. OF ray 
Wyoming i9 2,855,000 63.4 3,010,000 ) 2 467.00 18 611.006 
rotals 1,239 $197,478,000 50.1 $213,551,000 3.266 $153,142.000 2 9g $165.309.000 
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work a total of 134,805 men on Nov. 25. This force 
of men was divided between contract and day labor 
work as follows: 100,512 men on 1,890 contract 
projects and 34,293 men on 533 projects on which 
the labor is directly employed by the highway au- 
thorities. 

The estimated total cost of the work under con- 
struction on Nov. 25 was $129,060,000, of which 
$116,525,000 was by contract and $12,535,000 was 
by day labor employed directly by the highway au- 
thorities. 

Awards have been made on 77 per cent. of the 
projects approved by the district engineers of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and construction is actu- 
ally under way on 57 per cent. of the approved 
projects. 

Analysis of the 4,128 jobs awarded by Nov. 18 
shows the following classes of work: 1,820 projects 
on the Federal-aid highway system outside munic- 
ipalities; 938 projects on extensions of the Fed- 
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eral-aid highway system into and through munici- 
palities; 1,202 projects on secondary or feeder 
roads; and 168 projects on national park, forest 
and public-land highways. 

Increase of employment is the primary purpose 
of the public-works highway projects. Widespread 
distribution of employment is assured by the Public 
Works Administration requirement that projects 
be undertaken in at least 75 per cent. of the counties 
in each state. Subject to the requirement of the 
widespread employment, transportation needs con- 
trol the character of the projects. Emphasis is 
placed upon the elimination of traffic hazards, fill- 
ing in gaps in the main highway system, the im- 
provement of main route through cities, and the 
development of feeders to railroad and other trans- 
portation agencies. Among additional desirable 
projects are the widening of inadequate road sur- 


faces, construction of sidewalks, and landscaping 
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Ageregates Code, Approved by President, 
Now Effective Among Producers 


Establishes 40-Hour Week and Hourly 
Wage Minima of 25, 30 and 40 Cents 


ERMISSION to adopt the open-price policy, 

which contemplates selling at “prime plant 

cost” plus 10 per cent., is the heart of the code 
for the crushed-stone, sand-and-gravel, and slag in- 
dustries approved Nov. 11 by President Roosevelt. 
The code became effective Nov. 21. 

The policy may be adopted at the option of the 
district committees set up under the code, subject 
to approval of the regional committees and of the 
code authority. It contemplates computation of 
prime plant cost in accordance with the standard 
uniform accounting and costing system for the in- 
dustry in which the producer is engaged. This will 
include all items of cost, exclusive of the return on 
the capital invested, interest on borrowed capital, 
depreciation, depletion, administration, — selling 
costs, and reserves. 

In districts where the policy is adopted all pro- 
ducers must file with the district committees, at 
least 5 days in advance of their effective date, all 
prices, terms and conditions of sale. 

The code is to be administered primarily by dis- 
trict committees, then by regional committees, one 
for each of 16 regions into which the country is 
divided. The code authority is to act as the su- 
preme court of the industries. This code authority 
shall consist of members representing each region 
to be elected by the regional committees and of from 
one to three members to be named by the President. 

Complaints or controversies involving labor, the 
consuming interests or groups outside the indus- 
tries which can not be satisfactorily settled by the 
code authority will be handled by an arbitration 
board to consist of equal representation from each 
of the groups involved, with a neutral arbiter se- 
lected by the other members. 

Child labor is prohibited by the code, which also 
includes provisions for development of standards 
of safety, the active support of accident-prevention 
programs and the carrying of employees, compensa- 
tion insurance. 

A basic 40-hr. week is established by the code, 
which also permits certain exempted employees to 
work 48 hr. 

A minimum wage of 25 ¢c. an hour is established 
for Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina; 30 ¢. for Arizona, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and the 
eastern part of West Virginia; and 40 ¢. an hr. 
for the remainder of the country. 

Organization of the industries governed by the 
mineral-aggregates code is proceeding rapidly. 
Until the regional organization can be completed 
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and the Code Authority elected, the Committee on 
Organization, which carried on the negotiations 
dealing with the revision and presentation of the 
code since its appointment at the Chicago Meeting 
in July, will serve as the Temporary Code Author- 
ity. At its last meeting this body appointed tem- 
porary committees for each region and they are to 
arrange the regional meetings at which the per- 
manent organizations will be perfected. The pur- 
pose of these meetings is explained in the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter sent to producers in each 
of the 16 regions by Otho M. Graves, chairman of 
the Committee on Organization. 

Notice of Regional Meeting.—It is the duty of this tem- 
porary regional committee to select a convenient place and 
date in the near future for the meeting of all producers 
within your region. We are so advising every producer in the 
region on the mailing list of our associations. You will be 
advised by the temporary regional committee as to the place 
and date selected. However, in order that no one may be 
inadvertently overlooked, we suggest that you communicate 
with the producers in any one of the three industries in 
your immediate vicinity asking if they have received a copy 
of this letter. If a copy has not been received, request them 
to send their name and address to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation of their industry, and also impress upon them the 
urgent advisability of their attending the meeting above 
referred to. It is highly important that every producer in 
your region attend this meeting preferably in person but at 
least by proxy, and to that end we earnestly seek your 
cooperation. 

Registering.—Every producer in any one of the three 
industries who produces within the region is eligible to attend 
this meeting and upon registration to vote upon such ques- 
tions aS may arise, including the election of the regional 
committee. In order to register, it is necessary only to sign 
a compliance form which will be furnished, thereby assent- 
ing to the provisions of the code. 
for this registration. 

Voting. 


No fees will be charged 


The code provides that only registered producers 
are entitled to participate in and share the benefits of the 
activities of the Code Authority and of other committees 
established in the code and to participate in the selection of 
members thereof. All members of these industries are gov- 
erned by the provisions of the code whether or not registered 
as the code has all the force, effect and power of a Federal 
statute. However, the foregoing privileges are offered to 
registered producers only. For further particulars concern- 
ing registered producers refer to Article VI, Sec. 4, Sub- 
sec. (c); Article VI, Sec. 7, Subsec. (b); and Article VI, 
Sec. 10 of the code. The method of voting within a region 
shall be as set forth in Article VI, Sec. 7, Subsec. (c) in the 
code to which, in this connection we specifically call your 
attention. 

Tonnage A ffidavits.—In order for each producer to vote, if 
registered, in accordance with the foregoing article and sec- 
tion, it is necessary that each eligible voting producer submit 
a sworn affidavit accurately setting forth the tonnage pro- 
duced, sold, and shipped from his plant, or plants, within 
the region (even though his plant, or plants, may have been 
owned and/or operated during some portion of this period 
by another owner) during each year from 1928 to 1932, in- 
clusive. If his plant, or plants, have been operated for less 
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than 5 yr., or in 1933 only, then the sworn affidavit should 
cover the tonnage produced, sold, and shipped for each of 
the years during which the plant, or plants, have been oper- 
ated. These sworn affidavits should be presented to the Cre- 
dentials Committee. This committee will examine sworn 
affidavits presented in person or by proxy, and will assign 
to each registered producer the weighted vote to which he 
is entitled, as prescribed in Article VI. 

Proxies—A producer unable to attend this meeting may 
delegate his authority to vote to any other person, or per- 
sons, present at the meeting by accrediting such representa- 
tive or representatives with a written proxy duly delegating 
that person or persons to vote for him and also furnish to 
this person or persons the sworn affidavit above referred 
to as to tonnage, and further duly authorizing his repre- 
sentative or representatives to sign in his behalf the Com- 
pliance Form whereby he becomes a registered producer 
entitled to vote. 

Credentials Committee.—Upon calling the meeting to order 
the chairman should immediately appoint a Credentials 
Committee for the purpose of examining such sworn affi- 
davits as to tonnage and such proxies as may be presented. 
If in the judgment of the Temporary Regional Committee 
for the region it is desirable to have the sworn affidavits as 
to tonnage presented to previously-appointed Credentials 
Committee so that this work may be conducted prior to the 
meeting itself, it may be so ordered. At the earliest oppor- 
tunity the Credentials Committee should report with respect 
to the number of votes to which each producer present, 
either in person or by proxy, is entitled in the weighted 
voting. 

Temporary Committees.—If the Temporary Regional Com- 
mittee deems it advisable, it may appoint prior to the re- 
gional meeting, and for report to that meeting, temporary 
committees, such as, Credentials Committee, 
Committee, Committee on Districting, and such others as 
would tend to assist the regional meeting in consideration of 
these and other matters. 

Number of Regional Committees.—Immediately thereafter 
the meeting should proceed with the election of a Regional 
Committee to consist of that number of persons as _ pre- 
scribed in Article VI, Sec. 4, Subsec. (d). In determining the 
numerical number of the committee, each registered producer 
is entitled to one vote and weighted voting is not permitted 
as to this matter. 

Industry Meetings.—After the meeting has determined 
the number of persons who shall serve on the Regional Com- 
mittee, it is suggested that each industry represented at the 
meeting hold separate industry meetings for the purpose 
of electing their assigned number of representatives to the 
Rgional Committee. In electing these industry members to 
the Regional Committee the voting shall be in accord with 
Article VI, Sec. 7, Subsec. (c). 

State Meetings.—When each industry has in this manner 
elected its representatives to the Regional Committee, the 
chairman of the Temporary Regional Committee should then 
request that the producers of each of the states composing 
the region hold separate state meetings for the purpose of 
electing State Committees as specified in Article VII, Sec. 5, 
Subsec. (a). The Credentials Committee should furnish for 
the separate industry meetings and for the separate state 
meetings a list of registered producers eligible to vote in 
both these meetings. 

Regional Committee Meetings——Upon the completion of 
the election of the State Committees the general meeting 
should be reconvened to transact such other business as may 
properly come before it. Upon the adjournment of this 
meeting the Regional Committee should immediately meet 
and organize by the election of a Regional Committee chair- 
man and secretary. It should also elect one representative 
from each industry represented on the Regional Committee 
to serve as a member of the Code Authority. 

Districting.—The Regional Committee at its own meeting 
or at the general meeting of the producers of the region, 
as above mentioned, may consider the recommendation of 
marketing groups concerning the division of the region into 
districts and may take such steps to effectuate districting 
as may seem wise to the general meeting or to the 
Committee. 


tegional 


December, 1933 


Nominating 


In this connection it should be borne in mind that the 
district is formed as a result of the voluntary desire of the 
marketers in any given marketing area to form a district 
subject to the approval of the Regional Committee. The 
Regional Committee should be mindful of this right of the 
marketers in any given area, but it should nevertheless be 
alert to its responsibility of assisting producers throughout 
the region in forming districts with due regard to competi- 
tive conditions and to prevent overlapping districts. It should 
also bear in mind that districts may be a part of more than 
one region. In this connection it should be noted that repre- 
sentation in a district is dependent upon marketing within 
that district and not upon production, whereas representa- 
tion in a region is dependent upon production. 

Information to Code Authority.—As promptly as possible 
the Regional Committee should submit the following data 
to the chairman of the Committee on Organization, which 
committee will act as Code Authority until the duly-consti- 
tuted Code Authority is able to function: 


1. The names and address Regional C« 
indicating the chairman and secret 
2. The names and address¢ f the representatives elected to serve on the 
Code Authority 
The names and address« f all those in attendat at the ra eet 
ing or represented by proxy 
1. The names and addresss t egistered roducers, togethe! 
their certified tonnages 
Such further information a echt appear to be helpful to the ¢ 
mittee on Organization 


Acting Code Authority.—Article VI, Sec. 8, on Right of 
Appeal, places upon the Regional Committee the duty of 
hearing appeals from decisions of district committees and 
further states that an appeal from any decision by a Re 
gional Committee may be taken to the Code Authority or its 
accredited representative. Pending the formation and func 
tioning of the Code Authcrity the Committee on Organiza 
tion will hear appeals from regional committees and perform 
such other duties as are assigned to the Code Authority. 
Upon the establishment of the Code Authority, and at such 
time as 
to it, the Organization Committee will automatically cease 
to exist. 

The Temporary Code Authority, identical in 
membership with the Committee on Organization, 
is headed by Otho M. Graves (General Crushed 
Stone Co.), chairman. The vice-chairman is Alex. 
Foster, Jr. (Warner Co.), and the secretary is V. P. 
Ahearn (executive secretary, National Sand & 
Gravel Assn.). The other members are: J. R. 
Boyd (secretary, National Crushed Stone Assn.), 
R. C. Fletcher (Flint Crushed Gravel Co.), C. E. 
Ireland (Birmingham Slag Co.), H. J. Love (secre- 
tary-treasurer, National Slag Assn.), C. L. Me- 
Kenzie (Duquesne Slag Products Co.) , H. V. Owens 
(Eastern Rock Products, Inc.), Robert J. Potts 
(Potts-Moore Gravel Co.), John Prince (Stewart 
Sand & Material Co.), Russell Rarey (Marble Cliff 
Quarries Co.), W. R. Sanborn (Lehigh Stone Co.), 
Stirling Tomkins (New York Trap Rock Co.), F. J. 
Twaits (Consolidated Rock Products Co.), and A. 
L. Worthen (Connecticut Quarries Co.). 

The work of holding regional meetings is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Several meetings have already 
been held and others are scheduled. Among the 
former are: 

Region 5. Nov. 27, at Birmingham, Ala. 

Region 12. Nov. 27-28, at Omaha, Neb. 

The following meetings are scheduled for De- 
cember : 

Region 2. Dec. 5, at Syracuse, N. Y. (Producers in 
New York. Contact man, H. V. Owens, Eastern Rock 
Products, Inc., 404 Court St., Utica, N. Y.) 

Dec. 11, at Washington, D. C. (Producers in 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. Contact man, W. A. Smoot, Smoot Sand 
& Gravel Co., 3020 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


it is able and ready to discharge the duties assigned 


Region 4. 
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its provisions, and shall be binding upon every member 


thereof. 


Region Dec. 5 or 6, place not announced. (Producers 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. Contact man, Rob- 
ert J. Potts, Potts-Moore Gravel Co., 1410 Amicable 
Bldg., Waco, Tex.) 

Dec. 11-12, at Chicago. (Producers in Illi- 
nois and Indiana. Contact man, W. R. Sanborn, Le- 
high Stone Co.,. Kankakee,,. Ill.) 

Region 10. Dee. 14, at Chicago, Ill. (Producers 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Contact man, J. C. 
Northern Gravel Co., West Bend, Wis.) 

Region 15. Dec. 4, at Fresno, Cal. (Producers in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. Contact man, F. J. Twaits, Con- 
solidated Rock Products Co., 2730 S. Alameda St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.) 


ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 1. Industries.—The term 
includes the quarrying, and/or crushing, and/or processing, 
slag for 


“industries” as used herein 
Re gion I. 
and/or recovering of stone, sand, gravel, and/or 

any or all purposes, and the producing and/or processing 
in for any or all purposes of the products of such other indus- 
3uckbee, tries as with the approval of the President may from time 
to time be governed by the provisions of this code. 

Sec. 2. Employee.—The term “employee” as used herein 
includes any person engaged in the industries in any capacity 
receiving compensation for his services, irrespective of the 
nature or method of such compensation. 

Sec. 3. Employer.—The term “employer” as used herein 


The code in its final form, as approved by Presi-  _ . 
includes anyone by whom any such employee is compensated 


dent Roosevelt, follows: 
or employed. 

Sec. 4. Member of the Industries.—The term “member of 
the industries” as used herein includes anyone engaged in the 
industries as above defined, either as an employer or cn his 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE CRUSHED- 
STONE, SAND-AND-GRAVEL, AND SLAG INDUSTRIES 
ARTICLE | 

To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act the following provisions are established 
as a Code of Fair Competition for the crushed-stone, sand- 
and-gravel, and slag industries and for such other industries 
as with the approval of the President may be governed by 


PURPOSES own behalf. 

Sec. 5. Producers. (a) Crushed-Ston Producer.—The 
term “crushed-stone producer” as used herein includes any 
member of the industries engaged in the quarrying, and/or 
crushing, and/or processing of stone for any or all purposes. 

(b) Sand-and-Gravel Producer. The term “sand-and- 
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gravel producer” as used herein includes any member of 
the industries engaged in the recovering and/or processing 
of sand, and/or gravel for any or all purposes. 

(c) Slag Producer.—The term “slag producer” as used 
herein includes any member of the industries engaged in 
the recovering and/or processing of slag resulting from fur- 
nace or smelting operations for any or all purposes. 

(d) Registered Producer—The term “registered pro- 
ducer” as used herein includes any producer as above defined, 
who has assented to this code and has complied with the 
other provisions of Sec. 4 (c) of Article VI of this code. 

SEc. 6. Region.—The term “region” as used herein in- 
cludes any one of the several parts of the United States 


established as hereinafter set forth in Article VI of this 
code. 
SEc. 7. District.—The term “district” as used 1. vein in- 


cludes any subdivision of any region or regions established 
as provided for hereinafter. 

SEc. 8. Division.—The term “division” as used herein in- 
cludes those members of the industries engaged primarily in 
the production of one type or class of industry products, so 
specialized in nature as to warrant the establishment of a 
division. 

SEc. 9. Marketer.—The term “marketer” as used herein 
includes any registered producer selling products of the 
industries in any district. 


SEc. 10. Effective Date-——The term “effective date’ as 
used herein shall mean the beginning of the tenth day after 
the approval of this code by the President. 

Sec. 11. President, Act Admin The terms 
“President,” “Act,” and “Administrator” as used herein shall 
mean respectively the President of the United States, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and the Administrator of 
Title I of said Act. 


and istrator. 


ARTICLE II[J—Hours 

Sec. 1. Working Time.—No ¢ mployee, except as set forth 
in this article and in Article IV, shall be permitted to work 
in excess of 40 hr. in any one week. 

Sec. 2. Exceptions —The maximum hours specified in Sec. 
1 of this article shall not apply to commercial travelling sales- 
men; or to employees engaged in executive or managerial or 
clerical capacities who receive not less than $35 per week; 
or to the following employees: 

(a) Employees working as crews on floating equipment 
engaged solely in and/or transportation 
navigable waters, provided the Code Authority as set up in 
Article VI of this code shall prepare and submit, not later 
than Jan. 1, 1934, a schedule of minimum wages and maxi- 
and upon the approval of 
shall 


dredging on 


mum hours for such employees, 
the Administrator 
effective. 


such schedule at once become 
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(b) Employees engaged in clerical or office work, provided 
the total working hours of such employees shall not exceed 
42 hr. per week averaged over any 3 mo. in any 6-mo. period, 
or 6 days in any one week. 

(c) Employees engaged in outside delivery service, pro- 
vided the total working hours of such employees shall not 
exceed 48 hr. in any one week. 

(d) Employees engaged in emergency repair work involv- 
ing breakdowns or protection of life or property, compris- 
ing not more than 5 per cent. of the total number of em- 
ployees, provided the total working hours of such employees 
shall not exceed 48 hr. in any one week. 

(e) Employees engaged as watcmen, provided the total 
working hours of such employees shall not exceed 60 hr. in 
any one week. 

ARTICLE IV—WAGES 

Sec. 1. Rates of Pay.—(a) No employee, except as herein- 
after set forth, shall be paid less than the hourly rates speci- 
fied in the following schedule which is made a part of this 
code: 


(1) Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina..........$0.25 
(2) Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexico, North Caro 

lina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia east... 30 
(3) California, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Delaware, 


Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa 
chusetts, Micl 1 Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 


liga 


Nevada, New Hampshire New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio including all operations on Ohio River, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota Utah Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia west, Wisconsin, Wyoming ; ere rr er re 1() 


(b) For the purposes of Par. (a) of this section, 
“West Virginia east” shall be the part of West Virginia 
south and east of a straight line drawn between the inter- 
section of the boundries of the states of Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia and the point farthest south on the 
western boundary of Maryland; and “West Virginia west” 
shall be the remainder of the state of West Virginia. 

(c) Employees engaged solely as water boys, comprising 
not more than 4 per cent. of the total number of employees, 
(but in any case there may be at least one water boy) may 
be paid at not less than 80 per cent. of the hourly wages 
prescribed herein. 

(d) This section establishes a minimum rate of pay, 
regardless of whether an employee is compensated on a time 
rate, piece-work, or other basis. 

(e) To the extent practicable weekly earnings shall not be 
decreased, notwithstanding that hourly work may be re- 
duced, and rates of pay for occupations in excess of the 
minimum herein prescribed shall be increased so as to main- 
tain differences in full-time weekly earnings existing on 
July 15, 1933. 

(f) No employee working on an hourly basis shall be 
paid less than one and one-third times his hourly rate for 
all time in excess of the maximum weekly hours prescribed 
herein. 

SEC. 2. Salaried Employees.—(a) No accounting, clerical, 
or office employee shall be paid less than the sate of $15 
per week in any city of 500,000 or more population, or in 
the immediate trade area of such city; or less than the rate 
of $14 per week in any city between 100,000 and 500,000 
population, or in the immediate trade area of such city; or 
less than $13 per week in any city between 2,500 and 100,000 
population, or in the immediate trade area of such city; 
or less than $12 per week in any city under 2,500 population. 
Population for the purposes of this paragraph shall be 
determined by reference to the 1930 Federal Census. 

(b) No watchman paid on a weekly basis shall be paid 
at less than the rate of $13 per week in the states listed in 
Par. (1) and (2) of Sec. 1 (a) of this article; or at less than 
the rate of $14 per week in the states listed in paragraph (3) 
of Sec. 1 (a) of this article. 

SEC. 3. Method of Payment.—(a) An employer shall make 
payment of all wages due in lawful currency or by negotiable 
check therefor, payable on demand. Wages of employees 
paid on an hourly basis shall be paid at least twice a month 
and salaries at least once a month. These wages shall be 
exempt from any payments for pensions, insurance, or sick 
benefits other than those voluntarily paid by wage earners. 

(b) The employer or his agents shall accept no rebates, 
directly or indirectly, on such wages nor give anything of 
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value or extend favors to any person for the purpose of 
influencing rates of wages or the working conditions of his 
employees. 

ARTICLE V—LABOR PROVISIONS 

SEc. 1. Child Labor.—No person under 16 yr. of age shall 
be employed in the industries, or anyone under 18 yr. of age 
at operations or occupations hazardous in nature or detri- 
mental to health. The Code Authority as hereinafter estab- 
lished shall submit to the Administrator not later than Jan. 1, 
1934, a list of such occupations. In any state an employer 
shall be deemed to have complied with this provision if he 
shall have on file a certificate or permit duly issued by the 
authority in such state empowered to issue employment or 
age certificates or permits showing that the employee is 
of the required age. 

Sec. 2. Rights of Labor—(a) Employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing; and 

(c) Employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, approved or prescribed by the President. 

Sec. 3. Labor Protection.—(a) Within each state this code 
shall not supersede any laws of such state imposing more 
stringent requirements on employers regulating the age of 
employees, wages, hours of work, or health, fire, or general 
working conditions than prescribed in this code. 

(b) No employer shall reclassify employees or duties of 
occupations performed for the purpose of defeating the 
provisions of the Act or of this code. 

(c) Each employer shall post in conspicuous places full 
copies of this code. 

(d) Each employer shall provide for the health and 
safety of his employees while engaged in the discharge of 
their duties. He shall protect his employees by workmen’s 
compensation insurance, according to the amounts required 
in the state of jurisdiction or the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Insurance, if that state has not established a 
compensation scheme for these industries. 

SEC. 4. Accident Prevention.—Every producer governed 
by this code shall lend his cooperation and active support to 
the program of his trade association for the reduction of 
accidents in the conduct of his operations. No producer shall 
be permitted to expose his employees to unnecessarily dan- 
gerous working hazards and cases of culpable disregard of 
the life and health of employees shall constitute a violation 
of this code. The Code Authority as hereinafter established 
shall present to the Administrator within 6 mo. after the 
effective date, such standards of safety as in its judgment 
will further the purposes of this section. 

SEC. 5. Company Facilities—(a) Employees other than 
maintenance or supervisory men, or those necessary to pro- 
tect the property, shall not be required, as a condition of 
employment, to live in homes rented from the employer. 

(b) No employee shall be required, as a condition of 
employment, to trade at the store of the employer. 

ARTICLE VI—ADMINISTRATION 

SEC. 1. Regions.—For the purpose of administration of 
this code the United States shall be divided into 16 regions 
as indicated in the following tabulation, which is hereby 
constituted and made a part of this code. The Code Authority 
as hereinafter provided may from time to time revise such 
region or regions affected, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. 


Region No. 1 Maine, New Hampshire, Vert Massachusetts, ¢ 
ticut, and Rhode Island 

Region No. 2 New York 

Region No. 3 Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware 

Region Ni ! West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, and District of ( 
lumbia 

Region N 7 South Carolina, Georgia Alabar Florida, and Mi 
sippi 
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Region No. 6 
Region No. 7 

Region No. 8 

Region No. 9 
Region No. 10 
Region No. 11 
Region No. 12 
Region No. 13 
Region No. 14 
Region No. 15 


North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennesse 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 

Ohio 

Illinois and Indiana 
Michigan and Wisconsir 
North Dakota, South Dak 
Nebraska and Iowa 
Kansas, Missouri, and OKlahom: 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
California and Nevada 

Region No. 16 Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 

Sec. 2. Districts ——Each region may be divided into sub- 
divisions which shall be known as districts, to facilitate local 
organization, to administer this code and to provide self- 
determination of local issues within the provisions of this 
code and subject to the rulings of the regional committee 
and/or the Code Authority. Such districts may be estab- 
lished by the marketers in any marketing area subject to 
the approval of the regional committee. When a marketing 
area is situated in more than one region, a district may be 
established subject to approval of the regional committees 
affected. 

SEc. 3. Divisions.—Any group of members of the indus- 
tries, after submitting to the Administrator proof that they 
represent two-thirds of the production, or two-thirds of the 
producers, of any one type or class of industry products, so 
specialized in nature as to warrant the establishment of a 
division, and that they are primarily engaged in the produc- 
tion of such specialized products, may petition the Adminis- 
trator to constitute such members a division of the industries 
or of any one industry governed by the provisions of this 
code. Upon such submission of proof and the receipt of such 
petition the Administrator, after such hearing as he may 
prescribe, and after securing the recommendation of the 
Code Authority, may designate such members and all those 
in their class a division of the industries. Such members 
shall be governed by the provisions of this code, with such 
exceptions as may be approved from time to time by the 
Code Authority and the Administrator. 

SEC. 4. Committees.—(a) Code Authority.—To effectuate 
the policies of the Act a Code Authority is hereby constituted 
to cooperate with the Administrator in the administration of 
this code. The Code Authority shall consist of: 


ta, and Minnesota 


Utah, and Arizona 


(1) One 


member representing the crushed-stone industry and one member 

representing the sand-and-gravel industry from each region, and al ne 
member representing the slag industry from each region in which slag is 
produced 

(2) Twelve members at large, of whom at least one shall be n fr 
Regions 1, 2 and 3 as hereinbefore specified; at least one from Regions 4, 
>, 6, and 7; at least one from Regior S, 9, and 10; and at lea e f 
Regions 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 

(3) The president and one association staff representative erve 
ex officio members, of each trade association truly representative of any in 
dustry that with the approval of the President may from time to time be 
governed by the provisions of this code Such associations are hereby 
initially designated as the National Crushed Stone Assn., Ine., the National 
Sand and Gravel Assn., Inc., and the National Slag Assn., or such suces 
associations as may be constituted by action of the members thereot 

(4) Representatives, selected by an equitable method to be approved by 
the Administrator, of such industries as with the approval of the President 
may from time to time be governed by the provisions of this code 

(5) The President may appoint (from one to three) nonvoting members 
to the Code Authority as representatives of the Government. They are to be 
appointed for terms of from 6 mo. to 1 yr and if more than one a} 
pointed, their terms are to be arranged so that they do not expire at the 


Same time 


(b) In order that the Code Authority and/or the commit- 
tees established herein shall at all times be truly representa- 
tive of the industries as defined in Article II hereof and of 
such other industries as with the approval of the President 
may from time to time be governed by the provisions of this 
code, and in other respects comply with the provisions of the 
Act, the Administrator may provide such hearings as he 
may deem proper; and thereafter if he shall find that the 
Code Authority and/or the committees established herein 
are not truly representative or do not in other respects com- 
ply with the provisions of the Act, may require an appro- 
priate modification in the method of selection of the Code 
Authority and/or such committees. 

Members of the Code Authority representing each region 
shall be elected by the regional committees of their respective 
regions. The elected members and the ex 
shall elect the 12 representatives at large. 
the Code Authority shall be 
Authority from its membership. 

Members of the Code Authority shall serve for 1 yr. from 


officio members 
The chairman of 


selected by the full Code 
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the effective date, or until their successors are elected for a 
like term. 

(c) Registered Produce Any member of the industries 
as defined in Article II hereof, or producers in other indus- 
tries that with the approval of the President may from time 
to time be governed by the provisions of this code, shall be 
entitled to participate in and share the benefits of the activi- 
ties of the Code Authority and of other committees estab- 
lished herein and to participate in the selection of members 
thereof by assenting to and complying with the requirements 
of this code and sustaining their 
expenses of its establishment and administration. 
reasonable share of these expenses shall be 
the Code Authority, subject to review by 


share of the 
The 
determined by 
the Administrator, 
such other factors 
as may be deemed equitable to be taken into consideration. 
Such a participant in the code activities is 
ferred to as a “registered producer.” 

(d) Re gional Committee 


reasonable 


on the basis of volume of business and/o1 
hereinafter re- 


The registered crushed-stone, 
sand-and-gravel, and slag producers in each region in which 
they are producing materials shall elect in the manner pre- 
scribed in Sec. 7 (c) of this article, an even and like number 
from their respective industries consisting of not less than 4 
nor more than 10 to the regional committee. The members 
each of these industries shall elect one addi- 
tional member from each of these industries to the regional 
committee. 

This committee shall be equitably representative of the 
small, intermediate, and large producing companies of each 
industry within the region, with not 
sentative from a single company, 
have more than one but not more than 
order to give voting parity to the industry or industries 
represented by that producer. This committee shall also be 
elected with due regard to representation from each of the 
states composing the region. 

Members of a regional committee shall serve for 1 yr. 
the effective date, or until then 
like term. 

(e) District crushed-stone, 
sand-and-gravel, and slag producers in each established dis 
trict in which they are marketing, shall elect, in the manner 
prescribed in Sec. 7 (d) of this article, an even and like 
number from their respective industries consisting of not less 
than 2 nor more than 6 to the district committee. 
bers so elected by each of these 
additional member 
district committee. 

This committee shall be equitably representative of the 
small, intermediate, and large producing companies market 
ing within the district, with not more than one representa- 
tive from a single company, except that a producer may have 
more than 1 but not more than 3 representatives in order to 
give voting parity to the industry or industries represented 
by that producer or producers. 

Members of a district committee shall serve for 1 yr. from 
the effective date, or until their 
like term. 

(f) Division Committees.—The producers in 
any division shall elect, in the manner prescribed in Sec. 7 (e) 
of this article, a division committee. 
be equitably representative of the small, intermediate, and 
large producers within the division, with not more than one 
representative from a single producer. 

Members of a division committees 
the effective date, or 
like term. 

Sec. 5. Duties of Committees. (a) Duties of Code 
Authority—The Code Authority shall be the general plan- 
ning, coordinating, and administrative agency for the indus- 
tries governed by this code 


so elected by 


more than one repre- 
except that a producer may 
3 representatives in 


from 
elected for a 


iccessors afre 


Committee 7 The registered 


The mem- 
industries shall elect one 


from each of these industries to the 


elected fora 


iccessors are 
registered 


This committee shall 


shall serve for 1 yr. from 


until their successors are elected for a 


and shall adopt such rules and 
regulations as, in its judgment, and subject to modification 
or disapproval by the Administrator, are necessary for the 
proper administration of the code. 

Without limiting the foregoing, the Code Authority shall 
have the following specific powers, subject to disapproval or 
modification by the Administrator: 

(1) Te 
a t may direct, reports on wage t ! nditior f « 
number of et 


obtain from member f e industrie eriodicalls 


nplovees, productior ton prices nd 











matters pertinent to the prov Ss or operation of tl code, sworn or un 

sworn as It may specif) r as the Administrator may from time to time 
require 

4 regional, district, or division committees the 

fr members of the industries, it uch regions, dis 

ict nformation and data as may be necessary for such 

idminister this code provided, however, that such 

i hal be held as confidential nformation by suct 

I cl nformation and data shall be available to the 


the Administrator 








rade associations of the ndustries governed by 
ttees or such other agents or agencie t 
iy designate such of the administrative powers practicably be pet 
formed by them, and properly to compensate them therefor; provided, how 
ever. that such delegatior hall not relieve the Code Authority of respor 
sil 5 i provided further that in the performance of any such delegated 
il ns, de associations, subcommittees, o! ther agents or agen 
shall comply with all appl ble provisions of tl 
(4) To keep accurate records and accounts of the expenses incident 
he establishing and ac tering of this code, and of doing such othe! 
things as it may have beer rr omay be, authorized or instructed by the Ad 
nistrator d ind to render from time to t ‘ uch reports to. the 
various committees and members of the industris is! y in the judgment 
f tl Cod Authority roper 
( ro provid le n at interval t 1 cover these ¢ 
nd exper nd | hrough what ag 1 in what in! 
vy shall | Liected however, to the f Sec 1 (c) 
s tl 
t I Lhe i } vovernmenta h statistical ir 
rmation as the Ad nistrator may deem necess for the purpose recited 
> ‘ \r 
7) To establish fro t wn membership an Executive Committee 
the interim between meetings of the Code Authority hall have all 
powers and authority of the Code Authority This Executive Committee 
shall consist initially of not more than 15 members from the industries go 
erned by tl d d i ve equally and equitably representative of suc 
ndustries The representative f the Government appointed as provided in 
Par. 5 of Se ] i f Article VI of this code ay also serve on the 
Executive Committee The Code Authority may enlarge the Executive ¢ 
ittee in order to provide for equitable representation of such industries 
with the approva f the President may from time to time be governed by 
his cod 
The Executive ¢ mittee shall refer for hearing and determination que 
tio xclusively affecting at particular industry or industries to the mer 
be! ( nting the industry or industries, respectively 
sucl embers shall thet t as a subcommittee with power to hear and 
deter e th S onsideration for the entire Executive Cor 
The member f the Executive Co ittes hall serve until the 
Su ure a 
S I it I ind inve 1 ! | ! 1 such hearings 
I eri ( ipon the ¢ plaint of interested parties 
wh init tive y be necessary properly t idminister the pr 
\ th | 
(9) To appoint regiona ttees in any region or regions where con 
ittees are not elected pursuant to the provisions of this code within 30 
davs after the effective date Any regional, committee thu appol ted hall 
hold office nly unt gional ¢ tee for tl g has been elected 
and qualified in accordance with the provisions of tl code 
(10) To establish or designate an agency on planning and fair practice 
which shall coéperate with the Code Authority in developing fair inter- am 
tra-trade practices and industrial planning, including the regularization ot 
‘ lovment and il employees for the industry 


(b) Duties of Regional Committees.—The regional com- 
mittees shall administer the provisions of the code in their 
respective regions, provided, however, that their acts be 
reviewed by the Code Authority and subject to its disap- 
proval or modification, and may be reviewed and disapproved 
or modified by the Administrator. Each regional committee 
shall refer for hearing and determination questions exclusive- 
ly affecting any particular industry or industries to those 
members of its committee elected thereon by said industry or 
industries, respectively. Such members shall then act as a 
subcommittee with power to hear and determine the ques- 
tion in dispute for the entire regional committee subject to 
the right of appeal as hereinafter set forth. 

The regional committee shall maintain the authoritative 
list of registered producers in each region. Each registered 
producer shall sign a certificate of compliance with this 
code, and shall report such data as to production as may be 
required by the committee. The regional committee shall 
not continue the name of any producer on the list who has 
failed to pay his proportionate share of the expense inci- 
dental to the establishment and administration of this code 
as provided for in Sec. 4 (c) of this article. 

(c) Duties of District Committees.—The district commit- 
tees shall administer the provisions of this code in their dis- 
tricts, provided, however, that their acts be reviewed by their 
respective regional committees and subject to their disap- 
proval or modification. The acts of such district committees 
may be reviewed and disapproved or modified by the Adminis- 
trator. Each district committee shall refer for hearing and 
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determination, questions exclusively affecting any particular 
industry or industries to those members elected thereon by 
the said particular industry or industries, respectively. Such 
members shall then act as a subcommittee with power to hear 
and determine the question in dispute for the entire district 
committee subject to the right of appeal as hereinafter set 
forth. 

(d) Duties of Division Committees. Each division com- 
mittee shall have power of self-government in respect to all 
conditions and problems relating exclusively to said division. 
It may establish territorial and other subcommittees, and 
prescribe such duties, rules, and regulations as are deemed 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act and of this 
code. The right of appeal from the decisions of a subordi- 
nate committee to the next higher committee, to the Code 
Authority and to the Administrator is hereby established. 
Furthermore, the Administrator shall have the right directly 
to review and disapprove or modify any action of any com- 
mittee or subcommittee. Any such division committee may 
present to the Code Authority and to the Administrator 
recommendations designed to supplement the provisions of 
this code, in so far as they relate to the members and opera- 
tion of such division. Upon approval by the President after 
such notice and hearing as he may prescribe, such recom- 
mendations shall have full force and effect and shall be 
considered as an integral part of this code. 

Sec. 6. Interregional Regulations. Proposals in respect 
to the administration of this code affecting more than one 
region may be made to the Code Authority by the regional 
committee of any affected region, and the decision of the 
Code Authority shall be conclusive, subject, however, to the 
powers reserved herein to the Administrator. 

SEC. 7. Voting.—(a) Committees.—Each member of the 
Code Authority, the regional committees, the district com- 
mittees, the state committees, and the division committees, 
shall be entitled to one vote in the proceedings thereof, and 
a majority vote shall govern. 

(b) Producers——Each registered producer as defined in 
Sec. 4 (c) of this article shall be entitled to one vote, except 
as otherwise provided in this section; provided any such 
producer who within 1 yr. prior to the effective date has sold 
and shipped the products of any or all the industries gov- 
erned by this code may vote individually and separately as 
a member of any or all of such industries. 

(c) Meeting and Voting Within a Region.—A meeting of 
producers within a region may be called at the instance of 
producers representing 25 per cent. of the production within 
a region, or representing 25 per cent. of the number of 
producers within a region, or at the call of either the regional 
committee or the Code Authority. The registered producers 
of each industry shall vote for members to represent their 
industry, as follows: An agreed-upon number of representa- 
tives of each industry shall be elected by the registered pro- 
ducers of the respective industries, each of whom shall have 
one vote irrespective of production. A like number of repre- 
sentatives of each industry shall be elected by the registered 
producers of the respective industries who shall vote in 
accordance with their average annual production sold and 
shipped during the 5 preceding calendar yr. In the event a 
registered producer has not been producing material 
throughout the 5 preceding calendar yr. his basis of voting 
shall be determined as the average annual rate of produc- 
tion sold and shipped during his period of operation, pro- 
vided that his period of operation has been more than 1 
calendar yr. In the event that he has operated less than 
one calendar year then he shall be entitled to as many votes 
as is equal to his production sold and shipped in tons or 
cubic yards according to established practice divided by 
25,000. Each producer shall have one vote for each 25.000 
units or major fraction thereof of average annual produc- 
tion sold and shipped. The unit in each case shall be in 
accordance with established practice within the region. After 
the representatives of each industry have been elected in 
the manner above set forth they shall elect from their indus- 
try one additional member. Except for the election of the 
regional committee all the voting shall be on the basis that 
each registered producer shall have one vote. 

(d) Meeting and Voting Within a District—A meeting 
within a district may be called at the instance of marketers 
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representing 25 per cent. of the production sold and shipped 
within the district or representing 25 per cent. of the number 
of producers marketing within the district, or at the call of 
either the district committee or the regional committee. The 
marketers of each industry shall vote for members who shall 
represent their industry as follows: An agreed-upon number 
of representatives of each industry shall be elected by the 
marketers of that industry, each of whom shall have one 
vote irrespective of delivered sales. An equal number of the 
representatives of each industry on the district ccmmittee 
shall be elected by the marketers of that industry, who shall 
vote in accordance with their average annual production 
sold and shipped within the district for the 5 preceding 
calendar yr. In the event a marketer has not been selling 
materials within a district throughout the 5 preceding calen- 
dar yr. his basis of voting shall be determined as the average 
annual production sold and shipped in tons or cubic yards 
during the period he has been selling in the district. 
marketer shall have one vote for each 25,000 units or 
major fraction thereof of average annual sales. The unit 
in each case shall be in accordance with established practice 
within the district. After the representatives of each indus- 
try have been elected in the manner herein set forth they 
shall elect from their industry one additional member. Ex- 
cept for the election of the district committee, all the voting 
shall be on the basis that each marketer shall have one vote. 

(e) Meeting and Voting Within a Division.—A meeting 
within a division may be called at the instance of producers 
representing 25 per cent. of the production, or representing 
25 per cent. of the producers within the division, or at the 
call of the Code Authority. The registered producers shall 
vote for members of the committee to represent their division, 
in such number and upon such equitable basis as may be 
approved by the Administrator. 

SEc. 8. Right of Appeal.—Appeal from any decision by a 
district committee may be taken to the regional committee 
or committees of the region or regions in which such district 
is located. Appeal from any decision by a regional or 
division committee may be taken to the Code Authority or 
its accredited representative. The decision of the Code 
Authority or its accredited representative shall be final 
except for appeal to the Administrator. Any producers may 
exercise the right of appeal as herein provided from any 
decision affecting the interests of such producer. Questions 
on original hearing or an appeal exclusively affecting any 
particular industry shall in every instance be referred for 
hearing and determination to those members of the commit- 
tee elected thereon by said particular industry or industries, 
respectively. 

SEc. 9. Arbitration—Complaints or controversies, involv- 
ing labor, the consuming interests, or groups outside the in- 
dustries which can not be satisfactorily settled by the Ccde 
Authority may, with the consent of the interested parties, 
be referred to an arbitration board compcsed of equal repre- 
sentation from each of the groups involved in the complaint 
or contreversy, together with a neutral arbiter selected 
by the appointed members of the arbitration board. The 
decision of the arbitration board shal} be final. 

SEC. 10. Administration Expenses.—All the costs and ex- 
penses of establishing and administering this code shall be 
borne by the registered producers in the industries governed 
by this code. It is hereby agreed by and between such pro- 
ducers, and each for himself and with the Code Authority, 
that each such producer shall pay at the time required such 
assessments covering the aforesaid cost as may be required 
by the Code Authority. The Code Authority may appoint 
such agents or agencies as it may designate for the collection 
of these assessments. These costs as herein referred to shall 
be equitably distributed among the registered producers in 
the various industries by the Code Authority, in conformity 
with Sec. 4 (c) of this article. 

SEc. 11. Trade Association.—Each trade or industrial as- 
sociation directly or indirectly participating in the selection 
or activities of the Code Authority shall: (1) Impose no in- 
equitable restrictions on membership; and (2) submit to the 
Administrator true copies of its articles of association, by- 
laws, regulations, and any amendments when made thereto, 
together with such other information as to membership, 
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organization, and activities as the Administrator may deem 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of the Act. 
ARTICLE VII 

Sec. 1. Unfair Methods.—The following practices consti- 
tute unfair methods of competition for members of the indus- 
tries and are prohibited. . 

(a) Secret Rebates.—To make secret prepayment of trans- 
portation charges or permit the payment or allowance of 
secret rebates, refunds, credits, or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, or extending to 
certain purchasers special service or privilege not extended to 
all purchasers under like terms and conditions. 

(b) Contract Interference.—To interfere wilfully with 
anyone by any means or device whatsoever in any existing 
contract or order between a seller and a purchaser in or con- 
cerning the production, manufacture, transportation, pur- 
chase, or sale of any industry product or the performance of 
any contractual duty or service connected therewith, with the 
intent and/or effect of thereby destroying or appropriating 
in whole or in part the property or business of another en- 
gaged in the industries governed by this code. 

(c) Defamation.—To defame a competitor by words or 
acts, falsely imputing to him dishonorable conduct, inability 
to perform contracts or questionable credit standing, or by 
the false disparagement of the grade or quality of his 
material. 

(d) Misrepresentation. 


TRADE PRACTICES 


To sell or offer for sale any in- 
dustry product in such manner as knowingly to deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers as to the quality, quantity, 
size, grade, or substance of such product. 

(e) Misbranding.—To mark or brand any product of the 
industry for the purpose or with the effect of misleading or 
deceiving purchasers with respect to the quality, quantity, 
size, grade, or substance of such product. 

(f) Commercial Bribery. To offer or give commissions, 
prizes, gifts, excessive entertainment, or other benefits as an 
act of commercial bribery to anyone in connection with the 
sale, purchase, or use of any industry 
inducement thereto. 

(¢g) Lump-Sum Bidding. 
except on a unit-price basis. 

(h) Contingent Selling.—To enter into any agreement for 
furnishing any industry product contingent upon the sale or 
purchase of any other product or service, or 
tingency not appearing in the contract. 

(i) Jobbers and Distributors. Since the great volume of 
industry products is sold by producers direct to consumers, 
no producer indirectly shall violate this code by disposing 
of his industry products through a middleman whom he con 
trols by stock ownership or 
adhere to the standards of 
this code. 

Sec. 2. Cost Deternination.—(a) Within 120 days after 
the effective date the Code Authority shall establish, subject 
to the approval of the Administrator, a standard uniform 
accounting and costing system for each industry governed 
by the provisions of this code. 

(b) When approved by the Administrator full information 
concerning such uniform standard systems shall be distribut- 
ed by the Code Authority to all members of the industries. 
Thereafter each member shall adhere to the standard uni- 
form system for the industry or industries in which he is 
engaged to the extent of incorporating in his calculations, of 
cost all the elements prescribed by such system. 
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(c) Any district committee may, if it so elects, and sub- 
ject to the approval of its regional committee and the Code 
Authority, adopt for the producers selling within that dis- 
trict, the open-price policy prescribed in Par. (d) and (e) 
of this section. 

(d) No producers selling within a district described in 
Par. (c) of this section shall sell any product at less than 
his prime plant cost thereof, plus 10 per cent. Such cost 
shall be computed in accordance with the standard uniform 
accounting and costing system for the industry in which the 
producer is engaged and shall include all items of cost 
exclusive of return on capital invested, interest on borrowed 
capital, depreciation, depletion, administration, selling costs, 
and reserves. 








(e) In any district where the open-price policy is adopted 
each producer selling within the district shall file with the 
district committee not less than 5 days in advance of the 
effective date thereof, all prices, terms, and conditions of 
sale, which shall be f.o.b. plant, or delivered, or both, as may 
be directed by the district committee. Such prices, terms, 
and conditions of sale shall continue in effect until other 
prices, terms, and conditions of sale have been duly filed as 
herein provided. The district committee shall immediately 
cause copies of all such prices, terms, and conditions of sale 
filed with it to be distributed among the producers selling 
within the district, and to be made available for public 
information. 

No provision contained herein shall be construed as pre- 
venting any producer selling within a district from meet- 
ing, as of their effective date, the prices, terms, and condi- 
tions of sale, filed as herein provided by any other producer. 

Except as provided in the foregoing no producer selling 
within a district shall deviate from the prices, terms, and 
conditions of sale filed by him as herein provided. 

Sec. 3. Uniform Terms of Sale.—In each region, district, 
or division the regional district, or division committee, as 
the case may be, may establish, subject to the approval of 
the Administrator, terms of sale uniform within each region, 
district, or division. Such terms shall be binding upon all 
producers selling in that region, district, or division. 

Sec. 4. Uniform Credit Practices.—In each region, dis- 
trict, or division the regional, district, or division committee, 
as the case may be, may establish, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, credit practices uniform within such 
region, district, or division. Such practices shall be binding 
upon all producers selling in that region, district, or division. 

Sec. 5. Plant Capacity and New Production.—(a) To 
promote the fullest possible utilization of the present pro- 
ductive capacity of the industries governed by this code, to 
curb uneconomic overproduction in the various regions herein 
established, and otherwise to effectuate the purposes of the 
Act there shall be elected in each state, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, a standing committee which shall survey its state to 
ascertain the available sources of supply of the products 
of these industries within the state, the capacity of existing 
production facilities and the relation between existing capac- 
ity and the actual and potential demand in such state. This 
committee shall be known as the state committee and shall 
consist of 3 stationary-plant producers and 3 portable- 
plant producers, together with 1 additional member who shall 
be elected by these 6 and may be chosen from outside the 
industries. The 6 representative members of the committee 
shall be registered producers as defined in Article II of this 
code and shall be elected at the time of the election of the 
regional committee of the region in which the state is lo- 
cated. Members of a state committee shall serve for 1 yr. 
from the effective date or until their successors are elected 
for a like term. The representatives of the stationary-plant 
producers shall be elected by a majority of the registered 
stationary-plant producers voting and the representatives 
of the portable-plant producers shall be elected by a majority 
of the registered portable-plant producers voting. The sur- 
vey and findings reported by each of these committees 
shall be filed with the appropriate regional committee, which 
shall transmit a copy thereof to the Code Authority and to 
the Administrator. 

(b) If in the judgment of such a state committee, its sur- 
vey and findings warrant such action, it may after due 
notice and hearing determine and define the areas, if any, 
within its state in which an ample supply of the products 
of the industries governed by this code is economically avail- 
able from existing production facilities. The minutes of 
such hearing, together with the findings of the state com- 
mittee and a map showing accurately the boundaries of such 
areas, shall be filed by each state committee with the appro- 
priate regional committee, which shall transmit a copy 
thereof to the Code Authority and the Administrator and, 
moreover, a copy of the map, together with a summary of 
the committee’s findings, shall be mailed to each registered 
producer within the region and to all governmental au- 
thorities who may properly be interested therein. The Ad- 
ministrator shall review said data and examine said map, 
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and if he shall find that in the area or areas shown on such 
map an ample supply of the products of the industries gov- 
erned by this code is in fact economically available from 
existing production facilities, such area or areas shall be 
established as “permissive areas” and subject to the pro- 
visions contained in the remaining paragraphs of this section. 

(c) If any state committee so recommend, the regional 
committee shall require, subject to review and disapproval 
by the Administrator, that before a new plant is installed 
or the producing capacity of an existing plant increased 
within any permissive area, notice of such intent shall be 
filed with the regional committee of the region in which 
such action is contemplated. Upon receipt of such notice 
the regional committee shall refer it to the state committee 
or committees in which such permissive area may be located, 
who shall collect promptly and with diligence full informa- 
tion concerning existing production capacity in that area. 
If, in the judgment of the state committee, these data dis- 
close that such new capacity will not tend to defeat the 
purposes of the Act as herein set forth, the regional com- 
mittee within 15 days after the receipt of such notice shall 
grant permission for the proposed increase in capacity. If, 
however, in the judgment of the state committee these data 
disclose that within the said area an ample supply of the 
products of the industries governed by this code is economi- 
cally available and that such proposed increase in capacity 
does tend to defeat the purposes of the Act by further in- 
creasing overproduction or otherwise, it shall be the duty 
of the regional committee within 15 days after the receipt 
of such notice to recommend to the Code Authority that per- 
mission to increase the production capacity in that area be 
denied. The decision of the Code Authority shall be final 
except as it may be modified or revised by the Administrator. 

(d) The Administrator upon notice to the Code Authority 
or the regional committee directly involved may at any time 
suspend the provisions of Par. (c) of this section. 

(e) Neither the provisions of this section nor any recom- 
mendation adopted by the Administrator pursuant thereto 
shall be construed as preventing any producer from improv- 
ing the efficiency of his plant through the installation of 
new equipment or adopting any methods designed to lower 
production costs. 

(f) The provisions of this section shall remain in effect 
for a period of 1 yr. after the effective date and thereafter 
until production in the industries governed by this code 
shall reach 70 per cent. of the available production capacity. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Statutory Provisions. 


MODIFICATION 

SEC. 1. This code and all the provi- 
sions thereof are expressly made subject to the right of the 
President, in accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(b) of Sec. 10 of the Act, from time to time to cancel or 
modify any order, approval, license, rule, or regulation issued 
under Title I of the Act and specifically, but without limita- 
tions, to the right of the President to cancel or modify his 
approval of this code or any conditions imposed by him 
upon his approval thereof. 

SEC. 2. Amendments.—This code, except as to provisions 
required by the Act, may be modified on the basis of experi- 
ence or changes in circumstances, such modification to be 
based upon application to the Administrator and such no- 
tice and hearing as he shall specify, and to become effective 
on approval of the President. 


ARTICLE IX 

No provision of this code shall be so applied as to permit 

monopolies or monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, op- 
press, or discriminate against smal] enterprises. 


MONOPOLIES 


ARTICLE X—PRICE INCREASES 
Whereas the policy of the Act to increase real purchasing 
power will be made impossible of consummation if prices of 
goods and services increase as rapidly as wages, it is recog- 
nized that price increases should be delayed and that, when 
made, the same should, so far as reasonably possible, be 
limited to actual increases in the seller’s costs. 
ARTICLE XI—EFFECTIVE DATE 
This code shall become effective on the beginning of the 


tenth day after its approval by the President. 
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The plant of the Michigan Silica Co. viewed from the working quarry face. Primary crusher building in foreground. 


Michigan Silica Co. Adds New Equipment 


to Insure Purest Possible Product 


Conical Scrubber Used Together with 
Screw Washers and Magnetic Separator 
By W. E. TRAUFFER 


HE Michigan Silica Co., [ 7 ie | serving these 
Rockwood, Wayne County, 
Mich., has the distinction of 
being the only producer of high- 
grade silica sand suitable for 
optical- and plate-glass manufac- 
ture in the state of Michigan. 
The plant is located 1 mi. east 
of Rockwood and is on the De- 


large markets. 
The history of this deposit is 
interesting. The presence of 
commercial silica deposit was 
unsuspected until 30 yr. ago, 
when drilling for oil revealed its 
existence. After an investiga- 
tion the deposit was opened and 
operations begun in a small way. 





troit & Toledo Shore Line Ry. | 2 oe Sees eT ae | Several years later the property 
Its location only 28 mi. by rail- | ay RS. | was taken over by the American 
way from Detroit and 50 mi. abdicate ieiieetiabioecteare beens Silica Co., which operated it for 
from Toledo gives the company a The crawler tractor and bulldozer at- a few years. The Rockwood 
marked shipping advantage over tachment used for leveling off the over- Silica Co. was then formed and 


burden waste fill being built up near the 


more distant producers in quarry. continued until 1922, when it 
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Gasoline shovel loading silica rock at the quarry face. Another gasoline shovel loading overburden into trucks. 
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vas reorganized as the Michigan Silica Co. and as 
such has operated the plant ever since. 

Edward J. Beyer, general manager and general 
superintendent, has been in charge of the opera- 
tions since 1922, at which time the plant had a 
capacity of about 20 tons per hr. In 1927 new 
buildings and equipment, which raised the capacity 
to 50 tons per hr., were added. In the winter of 
1932-33 a second rotary drier, a new Hardinge 
scrubber and other equipment were installed. Dur- 
ing the summer a set of Link-Belt dewatering 
screws was put in and the scrubber was moved to a 
new location. The mill building was enlarged to 





make room for these changes. All this work was 
done under the personal supervision of Mr. Beyer. 
Thirty-five men are employed in the plant opera- 
tions. 


The plant buildings, as a whole, are modern and 
of fireproof construction. Concrete is used wher- 
ever possible, for silos, plant and machinery foun- 
dations, and footings. All the buildings have struc- 
tural-steel frames and corrugated-metal siding. 
The newest structure, the mill building, is of the 
latest factory type with brick walls and large steel- 
sash windows which constitute about 90 per cent. 
of the wall area. All the other buildings are also 
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rPABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE MICHIGAN SILICA CO. PLANT AT ROCKWOOD, MICH. 


Model No., 


»1ze, 


Operation Key Equipment Make Capacity or Type Power Source Power Transmission 
Shove Thew-Lorain No. 75 B, gasoline 
Stripping Truck Mack 5-cu. yd., dump 
Overburder Tractor Caterpillar No. 60 
Disposal Bulldozer La Plante Choate 
Drilling Well-drill Loomis Clipper 
Loadit g and l Shovel Phew-Lorain No. 75, gasoline 
Handling 9 Locomotives (2 Plymouth 1-ton gasoline 
Cars (6 Easton 1-ton Phoenix 
Car-haul chain Link-Belt No. 906 10-hp. G. E. motor Jone eed-ree 
ir-hoist Curtis 9-in. by 6-ft 
Primary Jaw crusher Buchanan 36-in. by 42-in. all-stee] | 100-hp. G. E. motor Flat belt 
Crushing 
t Feeder belt-conveyor Robins 30-in., 12-ft. centers 10-hp. G. E. rotor Jone ght-angle reducer and chain Falk 
Belt-conveyor Robins 24-in., 425-ft. centers 25-hp. G E. motor rec er 
Storage © | Storage-tank 1,000-ton, steel 
Belt-conveyor Rob 30-in., 35-ft. centers Cha l-reduc 1 Reeve 
d 
First Scalping 6 Vibrating screen ryler Hum-mer No. 39 
Oversize to 8a; 
throughs to 9 
Reduction « S4a:| Chilian mill Lewist« 8-ft 
Ove Sa:| Bucket-elevator 
Zack to 8 
~ ry ‘ } ; , 
Second ’ | Vibrating screen ryle- Hum-mer No. 
Scalping Oy rsiZe to @a:; 
throughs to 10 
] 24 +4 ] . } 
Classification 10 owl classifier Dorr 22-ft. diameter 20-hp. G. E. motor 
Overflow to 10a; 
: material to 1] 
11 Rake classifier Dorr 25-ft. long 
Overflow to 10a; ma 
terial to 12 
From 10 and 11 
Waste Dispos: 1Va) Pump, centrifugal Buffalo 
lo waste 
a » . p | 
Final Washing 12 | Conical scrubber Hardinge 8-ft 10-hp. G. E. motor \ Chalmers Texrope 
« . ly 1° 1 
and Handling : Screw-washer Link-Belt Scrubber motor Roller-chain and sprockets 
he ; 
. Pump Nye Machine Co j-in., steam 
—— _— 4 Drain tanks Concrete, 1,000-ton eacl 
ehandling - Crane Orton & Steinbrenner| 1-cu. yd., steam 
A Hopper 60-ton 
rving s ] ] ] 
Drying l Feeder belt-conveyors Link-Belt 16-in., 12-ft. and 25 ft.| 5-hp. G. E. motor CI on na 
19 _\e - centers ‘ sii 
. Rotary driers (2 Ruggles-Coles Direct-indirect, 70-in. 50-hp. G. E. motor Flat belt fron 
yy 35-ft., oil-fired 
Blowers (2 Clarage Centrifugal From drier lineshaft Be 
, ling 20 14 T ‘ ¢ 
Rehandling 1 Be conveyor U.S. Rubber Co 20-in., 35-ft. centers 
~ts sucket elevator Link-Belt 60-ft. centers 
“ Belt-conveyor U.S. Rubber Co 20-in., 35-ft. centers 
Storage 2 torag P Q¢ 
orage <3 | Storage tank 3,500-ton, concreté¢ 
24 Bucket-elevator 60-ft. centers 
iT ] ”» “af > J 
Final Screen oo Vibrating screens yler Hum-mer 1-ft. by 5-ft., No. 37 
ing and <6 | Hopper 
Magnetic 27 Reciprocating feeder 
Separatior 28 Magnetic separator Dings Type X, 20-in. dia. by 
2-in 
29 


oU-It. centers 


120-ton 


Centrifugal, 1,000 gal 
per min 

Centrifugal, 1,000 gal 
per min 


9-in. by 10-i1 


50-hp. Fairbanks-Morse| Direct 
motor 

50-hp. Westinghouse Direct 
motor 

10-hp. G. E. motor Flat belt 
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Clamshell crane rehandling sand from 
drainage bins to storage bin over the drier 
building. 


The primary crusher building with full 
car entering at right and empty leaving 
at left. 


The screening building with loading tank 
at left, storage silos in center and drain 
bins at right. 








fine and uni- 
formly grained 


well lighted. A 
few of the 


older buildings 
used for mis- 
cellaneous pur- 
poses are less 


and, because it 
has little ce- 
menting mate- 
rial, disinte- 


modern. 

The over- 
burdenisa 
hard glacial till 
about 18 ft. in 
depth. This is 
removed by a 
Thew Lorain 
No. 75B gaso- 
line shovel and is hauled to a near dump by four 
Mack 5-cu.yd. dump trucks owned by the company. 
The overburden fill is leveled off by a Caterpillar 
60 tractor fitted with a LaPlante Choate bulldozer. 
A second Caterpillar 60 tractor is used for general 
utility about the plant and quarry. Stripping oper- 
ations are carried on about 4 months out of the year 
and 7 men are employed for this period. 

The deposit is in the Sylvania sand-rock forma- 
tion, probably of A®olian origin and has all the qual- 
ities needed for high-grade glass manufacture. It is 





grates readily 
when shat- 
tered. Because 
of this charac- 
teristic one 
crushing oper- 
ation and a Air hoist dumping quarry car into pri- 
thorough mary jaw crusher. 
washing su.ice 
almost completely to separate the sand particles 
from each other. Deposit averages 110 ft. in depth, 
but the present quarry face is only 45 ft. in height. 
Blast-hole drilling is done with a Loomis Clipper 
electric-powered well-drill. A single row of 10 to 
15 holes is blasted at one time; although sometimes 
the holes are staggered. Du Pont 40-per cent. 
quarry gelatin is used with countered Cordeau- 
Bickford safety fuse and 4-ft. electric blasting 
caps. The few large rocks resulting are drilled 
with Chicago Pneumatic jackhammers. The same 





























The washer building with surge bin at 
left. Note ample window area. 
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Flow-sheet of operations of the Michigan Silica Co., Rockwood, Mich. 
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explosive is 
used as in the 
primary blasts. 

The broken 
material is 
loaded by a 
Thew Lorain 
75 gasoline 
shovel having 
an Amsco 
manganese- 
steel dipper 
into Easton 
Phoenix - type 
1-ton side- 
dump cars of which there are 6. These are hauled 
to the foot of the incline leading to the primary 
crusher building in trains of two cars each by a 
Plymouth 4-ton 4-speed, gear-drive gasoline loco- 
motive and a 4-ton friction-drive locomotive of the 
same make. 
The latter loco- 
motive has 
been in con- 
stant use for 15 
yr. and was 
one of the first 
Plymouth 
gasoline loco- 
motives made. 
The method de- 
scribed keeps 
both the shovel 
and primary 
crusher in con- 
Stant opera- 
tion. 














Looking down into the Chilean mill used 
for reduction of oversize. 














The two rotary driers discharging to a 
special belt-conveyor. 





The cars are 
hauled one ata 
time up a short 
incline into the 
primary 
crusher’ build- 
ing in the 
quarry by a 
Link - Belt No. 
906 car - haul 
chain which 
also ‘‘spots’’ 
them. A Cur- 














Tail-end drive of the conveyor from pri- 
mary crusher to plant. 





tis 9-in. by 6-ft. 
air-hoist 
dumps the con- 
tents of the 
cars into the 
primary 
crusher. The 
empty cars are 
let down a 
similar incline 
on the opposite 
side of the 
building by the 
Same continu- 














The bowl classifier with vibrating screens 
and rake in foreground. 














ous chain 
are then picked 


and 


up and taken 
back to the 
face by the lo- 
comotives. <A 
Pennsylvania 
9-in. by 10-in. 
compressor in 
the crusher 
building fur- 
nishes air for 
the jackham- 
mers, the air- 








The split chute which feeds from bin to 


the two rotary driers. 


for 
ma- 
re- 


hoist and 
the plant 
chine and 
pair shop. 
The 
chanan 
by 42-in. 
mary 
crusher 
all-steel 
struction and 
reduces the 
material to 5- 
in. size and un- 


Bu- 
36-in. 
pri- 
jaw 
is of 
con- 








The heater which keeps the washer build- 
ing at a workable temperature. 





ger. The 
crushed _ silica 
rock is taken 


by a 30-in. 
feeder belt-con- 
veyor, Which 
operates on 12- 
ft. centers and 
discharges its 
loadonthe 
main _belt-con- 
veyor leading 
to the top of 
the quarry. 
This conveyor 
is 24 in. wide, 
operates on 425-ft. centers, and is driven near its 
tail end through a double-pulley snub drive. A 
25-hp. General Electric motor drives the conveyor 
through a Falk reducer and is equipped with a Gen- 
eral Electric solenoid brake to prevent reversing of 
the belt under 
load in case of 
power failure. 
The conveyor 
is supported 
for its entire 
length ona 
structural- 
steel frame- 
workandis 
inclosed. 

There is con- 
siderable seep- 
age water in 














The revolving magnetic separator which 
insures clean product. 

















The 36-in. by 42-in. jaw primary crusher 


and feeder belt. 
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the quarry and this is allowed to collect in a worked- 
out section. A small building houses two centrifugal 
pumps, one made by the Fairbanks-Morse Co. and 
one by the Union Steam Pump Co. Each pump has 
a capacity of 1,000 gal. per min. The pumps are 
used intermittently as required. This water is used 
in the plant for washing the raw material. A But- 
falo centrifugal pump in the mill building gives ad- 
ditional water pressure for washing. 

The main conveyor from the quarry discharges 
into a 1,000-ton steel storage-tank. A 30-in. Robins 
belt-conveyor set on 35-ft. centers conveys the ma- 
terial from the tank to a No. 39 Tyler Hum-mer 
vibrating screen in the mill building. This screen 
has 14-in. wire cloth. The oversize goes by gravity 
to an 8-ft. Lewiston Foundry & Machine Co. Chilean 
mill. The sand passing through the screen goes to 
a No. 37 Hum-mer screen having 14-mesh Tyler 
Ton-Cap screen cloth. The rejects from this screen 
are also chuted to the Chilean mill, which discharges 
its product on a belt-bucket-elevator which returns 
it to the No. 37 screen, forming a closed circuit. 
Both screens have sprays for washing the sand. 

The material passing through the No. 37 screen 
is fed to a Dorr 22-ft. bow] classifier equipped with 
a 25-ft. rake. A Buffalo centrifugal pump handles 
the slime from the classifiers to waste. The bowl 
classifier discharges into a Hardinge 8-ft. conical 
scrubber which empties into six Link-Belt screw- 
washers. A Nve Machine Co. 4-in. steam sand pump 
sends the washed material a distance of 250 ft. to 
3 concrete tanks having a capacity of 1,000 tons 
each. Here the sand is allowed to drain at least 24 
hr. It is then rehandled from the tanks by an Orton 
& Steinbrenner steam crane which has a 1-cu.yd. 
Mead-Morrison clam-shell bucket and is mounted 
on a steel framework. The drained sand is de- 
posited in a 60-ton hopper over the drier building. 
A specially-designed split chute divides the flow of 
material from the hopper to two 16-in. horizontal 
Link-Belt belt-conveyors, each feeding one of the 
two driers. One of the belts operates on 12-ft. and 
the other on 25-ft. centers. 

The driers are Ruggles-Coles 70-in. by 35-ft. di- 
rect-indirect units which are oil-fired with burners 


The conical scrubber with six screw-washers which clean the sand. 
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made at the plant. Both discharge the dried sand 
to a 20-in. U. S. Rubber Co. ‘‘Hotfines” belt-con- 
veyor, operating on 35-ft. centers, which is used 
here because of its resistance to heat. The conveyor 
discharges to a Link-Belt bucket-elevator which is 
set on 60-ft. centers and feeds another 20-in. ‘‘Hot- 
fines’ conveyor operating on 35-ft. centers. This 
discharges to a 3,500-ton concrete dry-storage tank. 

The dry sand is fed from storage to the boot of a 
bucket-elevator working on 60-ft. centers. <A 
double-split chute feeds four 4-ft. by 5-ft. Tyler 
Hum-mer screens which are arranged in pairs back 
to back. All these screens have 24-mesh cloth, the 
oversize being wasted and the throughs going to a 
hopper. A reciprocating feeder under this hopper 
distributes the sand evenly over a revolving Dings 
Type X magnetic separator, which is 6 ft. long and 
20 in. in diameter. The sand drops from the surface 
of the separator by gravity and the metal separated 
from the sand adheres to it. As the metal reaches 
the lowest point in the circumference of the separa- 
tor it passes out of the magnetic field and is dis- 
charged on a chute. Most of this metallic iron is 
in the form of dust and is accumulated as the sand 
passes over steel chutes, bins, etc. The pure sand 
then goes to a bucket-elevator which operates on 
50-ft. centers and discharges into a 120-ton steel 
loading tank. Gates and spouts from the tank dis- 
charge to a car loader which loads paper-lined box- 
cars for shipment. Truck shipments of bulk sand 
are made to brass and grey-iron foundries and some 
sand is sacked by hand for sale to department stores 
as play sand. Most of the product is used for table- 
ware, bottles, glass, containers, ete. 

Unlike most silica-sand plants, the dust problem 
here is negligible due to a number of reasons. The 
sand is fine and well-graded and disintegrates read- 
ily and what little grinding is necessary is done 
wet. Asa result there is very little of the extremely 
fine dust which causes silicosis. All screening, han- 
dling and processing of the sand, from the time it 
enters the main plant up to the drying process, is 
also done wet. The only locations in the entire 
plant where dust is present in sufficient quantities 
to be harmful are in the screening and loading 








Another view of the scrubber showing v-belt and gear drive. 
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building, where the sand passes over vibrating 
screens and a magnetic separator, and in the cars 
themselves. All the men employed in these opera- 
tions are furnished with Pulmosan nose-type respi- 
rators which they are required to wear. The 
screens and magnetic separator are also connected 
to a cyclone dust-collector. 

The electric current used in operating the plant is 
purhased from the Detroit Edison Co. It re- 
ceived at 3,400 v. and is stepped down to 440 v. and 
110 v. for plant use. A small motor-generator set 
is used to supply direct-curent for the vibrating 
screens and the magnetic separator. A Niagara 
Blower Co. fan heater in the washer building makes 
winter operation of the entire plant possible. 

The company maintains a completely-equipped 
machine and repair shop where most of the plant 
repair work is done. The equipment includes two 
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lathes, a milling machine, a drill press, a bolt cut- 
ter, an emery wheel, etc. There is also an Ingersoll- 
Rand drill-sharpener and oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting equipment. 


Judge Upholds Quarry Blasting 


Judge Geo. C. Corson on Nov. 17 handed down a 
decree in Montgomery County Court refusing to 
stop the blasting operations of the Valley Forge 
Cement Co., West Conshohocken, Pa. Several resi- 
dents in the vicinity of the cement plant operations 
had brought suit for damage due to blasting oper- 
ations. Seismometers placed in the homes showed 
greater vibration due to a person walking in the 


building than was caused by an actual blast. No 
damage of any kind to the homes was found. 
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N. R. A. Listens to 


Industry's Competition Code 


Sets 48-Hr. Week at 25 Cents in Mining 
and 40-Hr. Week at 30 Cents in Milling 


COMPLETE rejuvenation of the feldspar 

industry, from mining to grinding of the 

mineral, is forecast by leaders in the indus- 
try, if the code of fair competition upon which hear- 
ings were conducted in Washington on November 
1 by the National Recovery Administration is 
adopted. 

From time immemorial the importance of feld- 
spar in the manufacture of porcelain, ceramics, all 
kinds of glassware, and other products has been 
given deep consideration, but the expansion of the 
manufacture of enamel and delicate pottery prod- 
ucts has broadened its use. Feldspar is now used 
in the manufacture of soaps, abrasives and refrac- 
tories. 

The poor wage paid miners of the mineral was 
one of the phases of the industry that was stressed 
at the hearing conducted by Deputy Administrator 
Ralph Fogg, a civil engineer by profession. Mr. 
Fogg said he was amazed at the low earning level 
of the men who dig the product from the earth and 
assist in getting it to the mills to be ground into a 
powder for use. 

Five counties of western North Carolina were 
represented as producing 57 per cent. of the feld- 
spar utilized in the United States, 90 per cent. of 
which is quarried by independent miners. The 
hourly wage paid miners in the mountainous region 
of the state was reported as 10 ¢. in most cases, with 
skilled mechanics receiving 25 c. per hr. for 54 hr. 
a week. 

The proposed code fixes a maximum work week of 
10 hr. averaged over 6 months, and not more than 
48 hr. in any one week for employees engaged in 
mining operations, and a maximum of 40 hr. for 
employees engaged in milling or grinding opera- 
tions. Clerical employees may work 40 hr. a week 
and not to exceed 10 hr. in any 24-hr. period. For 
repairmen, watchmen and engineers the hours must 
not exceed 60 in any one week. The foregoing does 
not apply to executives receiving $35 a week or 
more. 

The clause regarding wages provides that no em- 
ployee engaged in common labor in mining opera- 
tions shall be paid less than 25 ¢c. an hr. in the South 
nor less than 30 c. in the North, and that tool 
dressers and drillers shall be paid not less than 30 ¢. 
an hr. in the South, nor less than 35 c. in the 
North. The minimum wage for employees engaged 
in milling or grinding operations is fixed at 30 ¢. an 
hour for the South and 35 ¢c. in the North. The min- 
imum wage for clerical help is fixed at $12 for a 
week of 40 hr. 

The code as presented was the denouement of the 
submission of various codes from various sections 
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Pleas for Feldspar 


of the country, one coming from nearly every state 
in which feldspar is mined, such being chiefly New 
York, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, North Dakota, Colorado and Arizona. 
Proponents of the various codes were informed by 
the N. R. A. that they would have to submit a basic 
code for the entire industry with the result that a 
meeting of the Feldspar Grinders’ Assn. was held 
in New York City July 20, when a code was drawn. 
Of the 14 known companies in the feldspar-grinding 
business, the association as then constituted in- 
cluded 8, which represented 57 per cent. of the in- 
dustry in the number of companies and approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. of the industry in the volume of 
output. 

As a result of various conferences it was decided 
to include the feldspar-mine operators, and in order 
to do this it was necessary to revise the constitution 
and by-laws of the grinders’ association. This was 
done and the one code as presented embodied the 
viewpoint of 80 to 85 per cent. by volume of both 
the mining and grinding interests in the industry. 

The code committee selected to draft the code 
comprised H. P. Margerum, president of the Con- 
solidated Feldspar Corp., Trenton, N. J.; W. H. 
Hibbs, Asheville, N. C.; and W. N. Guthrie, of the 
engineering firm of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
New York. 

The committee held several conferences with 
members of the industry and one important change 
was made, that asked by R. H. Patterson of the Vir- 
ginia Feldspar Assn., which provided by amend- 
ment that, of the code committee set up to admin- 
ister the code—three members from the mining in- 
dustry and three from the grinding industry—none 
of the members representing the mining branch 
should be engaged in grinding, and vice versa. This 
suggestion doubtless evoked statements later made 
by W. H. Hibbs to the effect that some of those en- 
gaged in the grinding industry, “have depressed the 
market by buying at low prices and through cut- 
throat methods, though I must say that during this 
terrible depression many of the grinders have been 
sympathetic and fair and have stood by us in the 
darkest hours.” Mr. Hibbs is engaged in mining. 

After reading of the code had been dispensed 
with, Mr. Guthrie told of the meetings held in its 
preparation, and the fact that it was intended to 
carry out the purposes of the National Industry 
Recovery Act by improving standards of labor and 
employment and remedying the disorganization in 
the industry. He said that it would allow an in- 
crease in employment in the industry of about 26 
per cent., and will increase the average hourly earn- 
ings of employees 25 per cent. It was stated that 
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the minimum-wage scale will result in an increase 
of 50 per cent. in some of the rates now paid and 
will show an increase in average rates of pay in ex- 
cess of 1929. 

He then referred to the uses of feldspar saying 
that it is most commonly and principally employed 
as a chemical agent in glass batches, that it is used 
by various manufacturers of all kinds of glassware 
and as a fusing agent for glazes in the manufacture 
of enamel and pottery products, and referred to the 
fact that some is used in soaps, abrasives and re- 
fractories. 

Mr. Guthrie also stated that not more than 850 
men are now engaged in mining feldspar, that these 
are working 55 hr. a week, and that the number 
would be increased immediately by from 200 to 300. 
Wages would be increased in many regions from 
10 to 25 c. an hr. 

Mr. Hibbs then described the industry in North 
Carolina, stating that as a rule 500 to 600 are en- 
gaged in the industry in his state but that the code 
would increase the number to 897, would increase 
wages, generally, 80 per cent. He said that the 
miners as a rule are small farmers who produce 
their own meat, fruits, vegetables and the like on 
their small farms, and work in the feldspar mines 
in the summer and autumn when the weather al- 
lows, their wages from the feldspar mines being 
“sure crop money to them.” 

The total output of feldspar in 1929 was 208,000 
tons but last year this dropped to 95,000 tons, the 
price of $15.29 per ton in 1929 declining to $11.69 
last year. The total capacity of all mines was given 
as 715,000 tons per annum, though in peak years 
the average shipment was 200,000 tons. 

All features of the code were passed without 
comment, until Sec. C, of Article VI, was read. 
Then appeals were made by several members for its 
adoption, the statement being made by Mr. Hibbs 
that “it is the heart of the code.” It reads: 

“No member of the industry engaged in grinding 
operations shall purchase products of members of 
the industry engaged in mining operations at less 
than such minimum prices as the Code Authority” 
[composed of three members each from the two 
branches] “may from time to time establish. The 
Code Authority, prior to establishing such mini- 
mum prices, shall submit its recommendations with 
respect thereto to the Administrator for his ap- 
proval.”’ 

No objections were raised to this provision. 

The code was further amended to provide that 
each grinding concern should register its mill 
grinding capacity with the association and keep 
the association informed of all increases, a plea 
being made by Mr. Hibbs and others for “‘a live-and- 
let-live policy.” 

V. V. Kelsey, vice-president of the Consolidated 
Feldspar Corp., of Trenton, N. J., also spoke in 
advocacy and for the adoption of Sec. C, Article VI. 

The deputy administrator then called upon Mr. 
Hills to tell how feldspar is mined, and he said that 
it is found in his state in combination with flint, 
mica and other ingredients. Two skilled mechanics 
are needed at every mine, a blacksmith and a jack- 
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hammer operator, the remainedr of the employees 
being pick and shovel men, or “‘muckers,” he said. 

Mr. Hibbs then spoke for acceptance of Section 
D of Article VI, which reads: 

“The Code Authority shall formulate and submit 
for the approval of the Administrator a classifica- 
tion of the grades of feldspar in accordance with the 
uses thereof. After approval thereof by the Ad- 
ministrator no member of the industry shall sell 
feldspar except in accordance with such classifica- 
tion.” 

Speaking on the foregoing, Mr. Hibbs declared 
that there are two grades of feldspar known to the 
trade, No. 1 and No. 2, that the grades were con- 
trolled by the potash, soda, silica and alkali content, 
and then called upon W. F. Deneen of Johnson City, 
Tenn., an engineer representing the North State 
Feldspar Co., to explain the properties of the min- 
eral, which he did, saying that these were soda, 
aluminum, silica, potash, etc., and that No. 2 con- 
tained more impurities and was used in glassware 
manufacture whereas No. 1 was used in the making 
of pottery. 

The deputy administrator then asked the code 
committee to furnish him by Tuesday a statement 
of the ratio between wages of 1929 and June 1, 
1932. 

C. H. Peddrick, Jr., vice-president of the United 
Feldspar Corp., New York City, took the position 
that feldspar should be graded according to chemi- 
cal analysis, saying that each large mill had chem- 
ists and facilities to grade it, and that such a plan 
should be followed. 

In asking that the code be amended, he said: 

““Attached hereto is a copy of the Commercial 
Standards 23-30 accepted by a large number of as- 
sociations, firms, laboratories, colleges and the U.S. 
Government as a commercial standard. This 
standard, which has since been accepted by the in- 
dustry, shows the standard methods of physical and 
chemical tests and the established effective date as 
of Sept. 1, 1930. Therefore, we recommend that 
Commercial Standards 23-30 be the standard used 
as a classification for grinding feldspar in accord- 
ance with the uses thereof. This standard has been 
used by us with great success since its adoption and 
represents much work on the part of the Standards 
Committee, which committee was chosen from feld- 
spar grinders, state universities, pottery, insulator, 
glass and porcelain manufacturers and the Bureau 
of Standards of the U. S. Government and which 
should establish the value of Commercial Standards 
23-30.” 

The amendment was taken under advisement and 
will be considered at conferences to be held on the 
code. 

The deputy administrator then adjourned the 
hearing with the request that all persons having 
statements to submit should have them in his office 
at the N. R. A. by Tuesday, November 7. 

Coincident with the hearings on the code, it was 
announced by General Hugh S. Johnson, recovery 
administrator, that Dr. Edwin C. Eckel and John 
O’Donnell had been appointed labor advisers. 
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Stone-Crushing Operations Characterized 
by Simplicity and Directness 


Owners Show Confidence by Replacing 
All Major Machine Units This Year 


By W. 


HE crushed-stone plant of J. E. Osborn & Son 

at Belle Center, O., is a good example of the ap- 

plication of progressive ideas to a small opera- 
tion. Although outwardly unimpressive in appear- 
ance, the plant uses the latest approved methods and 
types of equipment. In 1922 J. E. Osborn bought an 
old plant which had been operated for many years 
on the present site and rebuilt it entirely. Since 
that time a number of improvements have been 
made and early this year all the major plant units 
were replaced with new 
equipment. The plant 
now has a capacity of 
30 tons per hr. of *4-in. 
stone. 

The deposit was used 
as a building-stone 
quarry for many years 
before the first plant 
was built on this site. 
The overburden aver- 
ages about 4 ft. in depth 
and is removed during 
slack seasons by the 
shovel and trucks used 
in the quarry. The face 
is about 30 ft. high and 
drilling is done with a 
Loomis Clipper well- 
drill mounted on a Mack 
truck chassis. Atlas 


2 en? a 








Truck dumping into skip car which discharges into plant primary 
crusher. 
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Steam shovel loading truck in quarry. Note stratification of 
deposit and level quarry floor. 


E. TRAUFFER 


powder and Cordeau fuse are used in blasting, the 
shots usually consisting of from 15 to 36 holes. The 
stratification of the deposit makes primary drilling 
and blasting a problem but practically eliminates 
any necessity for secondary breakage in the quarry. 

A Marion 21 steam shovel loads the stone into two 
Ford 1-ton pneumatic-tired trucks which haul it a 
distance of about 300 ft. to the end of the quarry 
near the plant. Here the trucks unload from a short 
ramp into a steel car of 1-ton capacity. This is 
hauled by a single-drum 
hoist up the incline to 
the plant, where it 
dumps into the Good 
Roads Machinery Co. 
10-in. by 30-in. primary 
jaw crusher. 

This crusher reduces 
the stone to 11!5-in. size 
and under and dis- 
charges it toa belt- 
bucket elevator operat- 
ing on 45-ft. centers. 
This feeds, through a 
chute, a Deister Ma- 
chine Co. Plat-O 4-ft. by 


~<a 8-ft. triple-deck vibrat- 
* ing screen. Niagaralloy 

7 +s & . 1 

as: = screen cloth is used and 





the decks have 115-, 3- 
and \4-in. openings re- 








Loader rehandling sized stone from stock-pile to truck for 
shipment. 




















The 16-in. by 16-in. double-roll crusher 
which reduces oversize. 


spectively. The No. 3 and 4C materials retained 
on the center and bottom decks of this screen are 
discharged to a Niagara gyrating tube scrubber 
which discharges the washed sizes to storage. 

The material (plus 11!5-in.) retained on the top 
deck of the screen is chuted to a New Holland Ma- 
chine Co. 16-in. by 16-in. double-roll crusher. This 
reduces it to *,-in. size and under and discharges to 
the belt-bucket elevator which was previously men- 
tioned and which returns the material to the screen. 

The material passing through the 14-in. lower 
deck of the screen is discharged through a chute to 
a 3-ft. by 4-ft., 10-ft.-long steel settling tank of the 
company’s own make. A bucket-elevator with per- 
forated buckets raises the finished No. 7 material 
from the tank and discharges it through a chute to 
storage. The overflow from the tank and elevator 
is flumed to a waste pond. 

The four timber storage-bins, which support the 
plant framework, have a capacity of about 100 tons 
each. Their contents are discharged to trucks 
through bottom-opening gates. The plant is so ar- 
ranged that some material can be stock-piled by 
gravity without first being sent to the bins. Trucks 
are used to stock-pile additional material. A Bar- 
ber-Greene No. 41 gasoline-driven stock-pile loader 
reclaims material from the stock-piles and loads it 
into trucks for shipment. All shipments are made 
by motor trucks and are weighed on a Fairbanks 
truck scale. 

Most of the equipment in the plant, including the 
hoist and the primary and secondary crushers, are 
driven by a 50-hp. Westinghouse motor through a 
flat belt and lineshafts. A single 10-hp. General 











The 4-ft. by 8-ft. triple-deck vibrating 


sizing screen. 











The 10-in. by 30-in. primary jaw crusher 


and belt drive. 


Electric motor drives both bucket-elevators. The 
vibrating screen is driven by a 2!2-hp. Howell mo- 
tor and the scrubber by a 7!-hp. Continental mo- 
tor through a Dayton Cog-Belt drive. Water for 
washing the stone is furnished from a sump in the 
quarry at the rate of 300 gal. per min. by a Fair- 
banks-Morse centrifugal pump, driven by a 7!5-hp. 
motor of the same make. 

The company is engaged only in the production of 
crushed stone, most of which is used for road work. 
A highway contractor, who is doing considerable 
work in the vicinity of Belle Center and who ob- 
tains his aggregates from this plant, maintains 
batching equipment on the property. One unit is 
a Heltzel steel bin and weighing Agrabatcher for 
proportioning aggregates. A Koehring gasoline 
crane keeps the bin full. The cement-batching unit 
is one of the latest Blaw-Knox plants equipped with 
a screw-conveyor and screw-elevator for handling 
the cement from a truck hopper to the batcher bin. 


Highway Work ome 


and planting the land adjoining the highways. 

Winter construction for the benefit of unem- 
ployed men is provided for by special provisions 
in the contracts requiring prompt beginning and 
continued work during the winter months. It is 
hoped that this requirement will be of assistance not 
only in increasing employment, but also in increas- 
ing the demands that will be made for the products 
of the capital-goods industries. 








The aggregate-batching plant used for 
highway construction. 
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The gyrating tube scrubber which washes 
all material produced. 





The cement-batching plant with screw- 
elevator in front. 
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MEN OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


V. OWENS, president, treasurer, 

. and general manager of Eastern 
Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y., in 
1905 received his C. E. degree from 
Cornell University. He was connected 
in various responsible capacities with 
concrete railway, highway and building 
construction until 1910 when he formed 
a general contracting firm. In 1920 he 
became interested in the Booneville 
Sand Corp. This and other plants added 
from time to time were merged in 1929 
to form the present company. Mr. 
Owens is president of the National 
Sand & Gravel Assn. of which he has 
been a director and member of the 
executive committee since 1925. He 
was also one of the organizers and the 
first chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the New York State Construction 
Council. 
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Personal Mention 

















B. W. Traylor, 
who has for many 
years been con- 
nected with the 
Traylor Eng. & 
Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., has 
been appointed 
manager of the 
company’s new 
district office at 
Little Rock, Ark. 
This office will 
serve western 
Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Mr. Traylor is expert in 
all of the lines of crushing, cement, 
lime, mining and metallurgical ma- 
chinery manufactured by the com- 
pany. 





B. W. Traylor 


C. H. Shaver was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the United States 
Gypsum Co. at a meeting of the board 
of directors on Nov. 8. Mr. Shaver had 
been assistant comptroller of the com- 
pany and succeeds the late R. G. Bear 
in his new position. 


D. J. Borneman, sales representa- 
tive for the Springfield-Pekin Sand & 
Gravel Co. for the past 10 years, has 
accepted a similar position with the 
Kingston Lake Gravel Co., Mapleton, 
Illinois. 


T. Coolidge Sherman was elected a 
director of the Glens Falls Portland 
Cement Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., on 
Nov. 22 to fill the vacancy recently 
caused by the recent death of Frank P. 
Monaghan. Byron J. Lapham succeeded 
Mr. Monaghan as a member of the 
executive committee and Theodore F. 
Kalbfleisch, Sr., was elected second 
vice president. 


Frank C. Mooney has been appointed 
secretary of the Wolverine Portland 
Cement Co., Coldwater, Mich, succeed- 
ing the late Patrick H. Sweeney. Mrs. 
Flora Root succeeds Mr. Mooney as 
treasurer. 


P. F. Balfour, former chief chemist 
of the Missouri Portland Cement Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has resigned that posi- 
tion and accepted the office of manag- 
ing engineer of the new Brazilian 
Portland Cement Co. plant near Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Mr. Balfour expects to 
leave for his new post about Jan. 1. 


Edwin C. Eckel, for many years en- 
gineering consultant, author and spe- 
cialist, and more recently technical ad- 
viser to the labor advisory board of 
the N.R.A. for the mineral aggregates 
code, has been appointed chief geolo- 
gist of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
with offices in Knoxville, Tenn. 


10) 





Obituary 





James F. Cohig, 37, superintendent 
of the Georgia Kaolin Co., Dry Branch, 
Ga., died recently. 


William N. Hoag, 72, president of 
the Strasburg Lime Co., Strasburg, 
Va., died recently. 


P. W. Gates, 76, inventor of the 
Gates gyratory crusher, died in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 8. He was president 
of the original Gates Iron Co. which 
made the Gates crusher until it was 
absorbed by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Coming 
Events 
A . 


December 4-8, 1933, New 
York, N. Y.— Fifty-fourth an- 
nual meeting, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Engi- 
neering Societies Bldg., 29 W. 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 

December 4-9, 1933. New York, 
N. Y.—Fourteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries. Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

December 7-8, 1933, Washing- 
ton, D. C.— Thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Highway Re- 
search Board. Building of the 
National Academy of Sciences 
and National Research Council. 

January 21, 1934, Cincinnati, 
QO.—Annual meeting of directors 
of national crushed stone, sand 
and gravel, and slag associations. 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

January 22, 1934, Cincinnati, 
Q.—First organizing meeting of 
mineral -aggregates industries 
code authority. Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 

January 22-25, 1934, Chicago, 
Ill.— Annual convention and 
show, American Road Builders’ 
Assn., Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


January 23-26, 1934, Cincin- 
nati, O.—Independent conven- 
tions of National Sand & Gravel 
Assn., National Cr. St. Assn., 
and National Slag Assn. with 
some joint sessions. Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 











Samuel Rynn Morrow, Sr., manager 
of the Birmingham, Ala., office of the 
Chain Belt Co., died Oct. 29, when he 
contracted pneumonia after an ap- 
parently successful appendicitis opera- 
tion. The management of the office 
will be continued by his sons. 


Henry A. Woolery, 74, senior mem- 
ber of the stone firm of H. A. Woolery 
& Son, died at his home in Blooming- 
ton, Ind., on Nov. 6 of heart disease. 
He had been active in stone quarrying 
since 1890. 


Edward Peterik, 40, died in a hospi- 
tal at Two Rivers, Wis., recently fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 
He had been engaged in the gravel 
business for many years and operated 
a modern plant on his farm. 


Walter N. Damm, 42, owner of the 
Damm Quarries near Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., died recently at his home in that 
city of typhoid fever. 


Joseph Binks, 83, head of the Binks 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., died at his home 
in Oak Park, Ill., on Nov. 27. He had 
retired from active participation in 
this business three years ago. 








New Incorporations 





WESTERN ROCK ASPHALT Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Capital $100,000. James 
W. Hall, E. H. Leo Thompson, Graphic 
Arts Bldg., and others. 

THE Y-W SAND Co., Muskogee, Okla. 
W.S. Dillis and H. E. West. 

TOLTEC STONE Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Capital $25,000. L. G. Jordan, E. F. 
Springer and others. 

STANDARD CLAY & SAND Co., 16511 
Roselawn Ave., Detroit, Mich. New 
corp. Capital $75,000 ($47,500 sub- 
scribed and paid in). 

TEXHOMA SAND & GRAVEL CO., Hugo, 
Okla. Capital $10,000. W. E. Leonard, 
Hugo, Okla.; Oscar Dunagan, Paris, 
Tex. 

STAR GRAVEL Co., Mission, Tex. Cap- 
ital $15,000. G. M. Abney, Logan Dun- 
can and Ruth Abney. 

READY MIXED CONCRETE Co., 1412 S. 
Washington St., Peoria, Ill. William 
G. Shmoeger, Harry J. Shmoeger and 
Harry J. Schofield. Bartley & Younge, 
911 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, 
spondent. 

Brooks FELDSPAR Co., Alarka, N. C. 
Capital $10,000. M. C. Close and Allan 
A. Brooks. 

MARION MIcA MILLS, INC., Marion, 
N. C. Capital $100,000. W. K. M. Gil- 
key, Jr., and Tobe Brown. 

PRINCESS ANNE SAND Corp., Dia- 
mond Springs, P. O. Norfolk, Va. Capi- 
tal $15,000. Joseph H. Baker and 
others. 
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Aggregates Statistics 











N the Code of Fair Competition for 
the crushed-stone, sand-and-gravel, 
and slag industries, approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on Nov. 10, 1933, pro- 
vision is made for the establishment 
of 16 regions to be used for admini- 


strative purposes in connection 


with 


the code. The boundaries of these re- 


gions are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 


Statistics of aggregates production, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
have been set up in past years to show 
state totals. All states have not al- 
ways been included because publication 
of some of the figures would reveal 
confidential returns. In Tables I and 
II, however, the data for all states are 


Table I.—SAND AND GRAVEL SOLD OR USED BY PRODUCERS, 1931 and 1932, BY REGIONS ESTABLISHED IN CODE OF FALTR COMPETIETION 


Regions 
See Fis 1 


1 (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island 

2 New York 

3 (Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware 

1 (West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland 
and District of Columbia 

5 (South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
Florida, and Mississippi 

6 (North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee 

Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 

8 (Ohio 

9 (Illinois and Indiana 

10 (Michigan and Wisconsin 

11 (North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota 

12 (Nebraska and Iowa 

13 (Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma 

14 (Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Arizona 

15 (California and Nevada 

16 (Montana, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho 


United States 


Amount 


short tons 


5,401,757 


1,056,994 


», 403,445 
12,648,125 
8,387,377 
2), 529. 5945 
13,316,257 


6,955,078 
6,507,313 


8,636,621 


t,060,006 


11,859,772 


Table IT.—-CRUSHED STONE SOLD OR USED BY 


Regions 
See Fig 4 


1 (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island 

2 (New York 

3 (Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware 

1 (West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, 
and District of Columbia 

5 (South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
*lorida, and Mississippi 

6 (North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 

8 (Ohio 

9 (Illinois and Indiana 

10 (Michigan and Wisconsin 

1l (North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

Minnesota 

12 (Nebraska and Iowa 

13 (Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma 

14 (Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Arizona 

15 (California and Nevada 

16 (Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho 


United States 


+ United States figures do not exact 
No crushed-stone production rep 
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Amount 


hort tons 


1 


1.481.090 


] « ] 
10,659,130 


» 
1.¢ t 20 
4,292,230 
90), ) 
? 164,150 
016,620 
9,832,030 
3,043, 53 
149 7) 
$92,110 
11 ‘ 
1,117,320 
4 Q1 } 
4,614,010 


1,062,090 


1,856,480 
R22 AS) 
3,45 


72,624,410 


ly equal totals 
yrted in the Dis 


Vv each region during 1931. Each black 

sector shows the extent of the decline 

By H. H. HUGHES, A. T. COONS and in 1932. Increases in 1932 are repre- 
M. ALLAN sented by outer concentric circles, ex- 

Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce cept in Regions 1 and 12, where the 
increases are too small to be shown 


combined to show sand and gravel and graphically. The production of sand 


crushed stone sold or used by produc- and gravel in 1931 by regions ranged 
ers in 1931 and 1932 by regions estab- from 3,403,445 short tons in Region 6 


lished in the code. These same data 
are presented graphically in the ac- 
companying maps. Detailed statistics 
for 1932 are released here for the first 
time. 

In Fig. 1 the total area of each circle 
represents the quantity of sand and 
gravel sold or used by producers in 


to 20,389,393 short tons in Region 9. 
Production, therefore, was relatively 
large in each of the 16 regions, with 
the greatest concentration, of course, 
in the northeastern industrial sections 
of the country. 

Appreciable declines in production in 


1932 were registered in the regions of 


1931 1932 Change om 1931 











1 i ¢ 
Unit A Ur Ur 
mount 
1 * | \ tities : 
Value Value short tons Vali \ \ } \ ‘ \ ie 
per tor é oO 
$ 4,737,057 $0.41 11,901,918 $3,378,0 ( > 
1 612,46 14 62 9,232,390 5,644, i.) 16 }t ( 
10,474,895 R3 8,072,099 5.861.08 14 
1,649,003 86 5,264,261 1.514.630 6 ) 2.9 
1,950,965 12 2 OO1 O30 917.12 ( 
2,176,235 64 3,071,953 1,783,808 ) 18.0 r4 
8,120,734 64 6,262,453 3,909,462 yt ( 2 12 
5,216,816 62 5,695,546 3,440,5 ( | 4.0 
9,445,995 16 13,725,699 6.024.029 vs 
1,322,713 10 9,089,373 3,598,405 
340,224 19 6 835 2.397 966 ) 
2 937 } 15 pasa 2 14,21 ] , t 
1.509.782 2 | 299 ) ¢ ( 
2,541,64 58 6.175.411 3( ) » ( ( ) 
2202, 00 61 983,819 1,101 ( t 
2 956,428 12 11,512,051 ( ( 16.1 
$86,280,320 SO 5¢ 120.0: RY $ OFF ] 


PRODUCERS, 1931 and 1932. BY REGIONS ESTABLISHED IN CODE OF FATR COMPETETPION,. 


1931 1932 Change trom 1931 (7 











( ‘ , 
p Unit Amount ane : : 
Value Value short tons Valu Value \mour Valu iluc 
per ton er tor Der ton 
> 5,000 3605 $1.12 5.029. 990 S?2.899 » { { 12 0 
12,586,282 :.i8 7,073,840 7,615,4& f ne) 
9,919,755 1.10 1, 80 7,498,210 ; 24.4 
1.686.714 1.01 3,900,270 3,948,572 15.9 15 
1,235,731 99 2,212,280 1,851,26 | 85 6 
L127; 94 2,934,030 2! ( 9 yf 
2,172 1. Of 1,161,930 13 Aste { 18 
92.5 65 1,876,600 1,59 ) ) 
O31, 69 1,322,640 2,981,936 69 5.9 26.0 
94 85 2,149,710 1,601,389 | 9 4 BS 12.9 
917,206 1.14 381,140 63,444 i) - 29 7 16 
042,179 9g 1,518,230 i 9 6 6.5 
1,66 ] 9 3,612,970 3,288,22 91 Ay 29.2 6.2 
1,034,249 97 555,540 87,9 2.2 ) 
4,521,054 93 5,172,000 2,651,9% | 1] 9 
164,647 $Y 3,152,010 2,021,92 18.% 2/.0 10.1 
$70,404,964 $0.97 51,995, 100 $46,891, 76 SO. as 
of districts because returns from a few companies have not been included 11 ye 
trict of Columbia or in Mississippi 


fl 











est, too, is the fact that crushed-stone 
production also tends toward concen- 
tration in the industrial Northeast, 
with only a small output in the Rocky 
Mountain states. In general, the unit 
value of crushed stone held up better 
than that of sand and gravel in 1932. 
Prior to 1931 the total crushed-stone 
and sand-and-gravel sales reported to 
the Bureau of Mines were representa- 
tive of the aggregates industries with- 
in reasonable limits of accuracy. Some 
material produced by states, counties, 
municipalities, and other government 
agencies was included in the totals each 
year, but these quantities amounted to 
only about 10 per cent. or less of the 
totals. These data are summarized in 
Table III. 
yy \ By 1931, however, the noncommer- 
f ne cial production of sand and gravel had 
; increased to 24,540,355 short tons, rep- 
- resenting 16 per cent. of the total. A 

















Fig. 1. Sand and gravel sold or used in 1931 and 1932 by code regions. Total area of each circle further increase to 34,748,821 short 
represents 1931 tonnage, black sectors show decline in 1932, outer concentric circles show increase , . 
in 1932. tons, 29 per cent. of the total accounted 


large production around the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Seaboard. 
California and the South also showed 
large declines. On the other hand, 


Fable IIL. —-SAND AND GRAVEL AND CRUSHED STONE SOLD OR USED IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL OPERATORS, 1928-1932 (a). 


Noncommercial 











Commercial Operations Operations (> rotal Accounted For 
production in New England, the Rocky 
a . : Change Change Change 
Mountain states, and the Northwest Year Tein From Fron 
was greater in 1932 than in 1931. This Amount Yeat Amount Year Amount Year 
" 3 short tons Before short tons Before hort tons Before 
increase for the most part reflects ac- ber per per 
celerated activity by states, counties, ees — are 
and municipalities; noncommercial Sand and Grave 
; ; ° ; , 192 199,519,577 9,599,231 209,118,808 
production in these regions having in- 1929 206,218,734 3.4 16,353,171 +70.4 || 222,571,905 6.4 
creased considerably in 1932. As may 1930 176,880, 106 14.2 20,171,620 23.3 197,051,726 11.5 
: 4 s . 1S] 128,938,689 27.1 24,540,355 21 153,479,044 
be expected, the unit value, in general, 1932 85,289,076 33°9 34 748,82] 11.6 120,037,897 21.8 
declined most in those regions where ee 
production increased. This indicates a 1928 91,265,360 
- . . . 1929 85,409,260 7,312,000 92,721,260 1.6 
relatively higher proportion of unpre 1930 79 560), 890 6 7,550,000 oe 87,110,890 6.1 
pared material. 1931 64,818,410 18.5 7,806,000 3.4 72,624,410 16.6 
i , 5 1932 13,284,190 33.2 8,710,910 +11.6 51,995,100 28.4 
Crushed-stone production is sum- - : 
. . Mn : - " a ie figures for ““noncommercial operations’ represent tonnages reported by states, Counties, municipa 
armv7a ahia r 9 I I 
marized in Table II and Fig. 2. Non- ties, and other government agencies, produced either by themselves or by contractors expressly for the 
commercial production makes up a a often with publicly-owned equipment rhey do not include purchases from commercial 
. - proaucers 
lesser proportion of the total crushed- rhe figures for “commercial operations” represent tonnages reported by all other producers, including 
G > ‘ ‘ oe man 7 relatively-small amounts of railroad ballast and fill produced directly by railroad carriers for their own us¢ 
stone output, and, a tat sult, only one 6 Part of the apparent large increase in noncommercial production is due to more complete reports 
region, Nebraska and iowa, showed an n the later years. Even the 1932 figures are probably not complete, as it is often difficult for the local 
increase in 1932 over 1931 Of inter 1uthorities to supply this information 
ase JOS > Jeb ie y'- 
R for, was recorded in 1932. Meanwhile, 


noncommercial production of crushed 
stone in 1932 amounted to 8,710,910 
short tons, almost 17 per cent. of the 
total. 

Complete statistical coverage of ag- 
gregates production by states, coun- 
ties, and municipalities is impossible 
without a field staff. As a result, the 
reports of noncommercial production 
may not be received from strictly com- 
parable sources each year. Although 
part of the large increase in the pro- 
duction of this material since 1928 may 
be due to more complete statistical re- 
turns, much of it is due directly to lo- 
cal activity in road construction in 
connection with projects designed to 
relieve unemployment. In 1932, for 
example, notable increases in the non- 
commercial production of sand and 
gravel were recorded in Colorado, 
Idaho, Iowa, Montana, New Mexico, 

















Fig. 2. Crushed stone sold or used in 1931 and 1932 by code regions. Total area of each circle North Dakota, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
represents 1931 tonnage, black sectors show decline in 1932, outer concentric circles show increase 


in 1932. see, and Washington. 


{2 Pit and Quarry 











Less than one-third of the sand and 
gravel produced by government agen 
cies, 7,727,085 short tons in 1931 and 
8,057,448 short tons in 1932, was 
washed, otherwise pre- 
pared, making it comparable in qual- 
ity to the output of the average com- 
mercial plant. By far the larger part, 
however, consisted of pit-run material 
having a low unit value. The average 
value of all noncommercial sand and 
gravel in 1932 was 29 ¢. a ton, as con- 
trasted with 56 c. a ton for the output 
of the commercial plants. 

The inclusion of a variable quantity 
of low-grade material produced by 
states, counties, and municipalities ob- 
viously tends to obscure the trends in 
production by plants producing pre- 
pared sand and gravel or crushed stone 
to be sold in competitive markets. In 
recognition of the importance of seg- 
regating the noncommercial 


screened, or 


produc- 


Table IV. —-SAND AND GRAVEL 








Ay 1 
ho fon 
SAND AND GRAVEI 
Commercial operation 
Sand 
Glas 1,677,882 
Molding 2,1 . Ls 
Building 25,154,296 
Paving 29,362,074 
Grinding and polishing 607,589 
Fire or furnace 88,189 
Engine 1,604,123 
Filter 55,319 
Other 5.68 PHO 
otal sand 62 1,64 
(srave 
Building 21 7,015 
Paving 16,857 
Railroad ballast 10,843,174 
Potal gravel 66,567,046 
Total sand and gra 28,9 689 
Noncommercial operation 
by States, counties, and municipal 
ities, directly or under lease 
Sand 
Suilding 24,2/6 
Paving 2,096,907 
otal sand Bi kesk:, bee 
Gravel 
Suilding 19,799 
Paving 22,369 
Potal gravel 22,419,172 
otal sand and grave 4,540 
Commercial and noncommer 
Sand 641.192 22 
Gravel 186,218 
Grand total 153,479,044 
CRUSHED STONE 
Commercial operations 
Concrete and road meta 8 005,920 
Railroad ballast 6,812,890 
Noncommercial operations 
Concrete and road metal 7,806,000 
Total 
Concrete and road metal 65,811 Q 
Railroad ballast 6,812,890 
Grand total 624,410 
CRUSHED STONE AND SAND AND GRAVE 
Commercial operations 19 9 
Noncommercial operation } 
Grand total I 
nelhid Yforr lr 1 } t ‘ 
Includes some sand used fo ulroad ballas ( 
Includes some gravel used for fil ind other purpose 
1931: 8,814,907 tons, valued at $2,898,592 132 
n 1932 to 2,140,154 tons, valued at $29 2% 
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the Bureau of 
Mines presents for the first time in 
1932 a statistical breakdown to show 
the production by states, counties, and 
municipalities (noncommercial), in 
their proper relation to sales by pri 
vately-owned plants (commercial). 
The data are summarized in Table IV. 
Because of the unforeseen increase 
in noncommercial production, the pre- 
liminary estimates of 89,000,000 short 
tons of sand and gravel and 46,800,000 
short tons of crushed stone fall below 
the total quantities of 120,037,897 
short tons and 51,995,100 short tons 
finally reported. This discrepancy, 
however, is less serious than it appears 
unon first glance, because the declines 
recorded by the commercial sand-and- 
gravel and crushed-stone industries 
conform in general with the estimated 
declines. 
Appreciable 


tion of aggregates, 


errors occur only in 


AND 


AND CRUSHED STONE SOLD OR USED BY COMMERCIAL 
UNITED STATES, 1931 AND 1932 
1931 19 
Ur \ 
mount 
Value Value short fons Va 
oo? 

» 2,449 ) > OF 1,370,255 ty 
122.049 19 1,118,146 ) 
 ¢ 565 14,597,631 4) 

12,558,050 () 17,194,55<¢ 6 
1,105,213 ) 119,69] 6 
131.640 19 36,698 
1,012,548 ( 1,151,011 Oe 
119,825 > ] 68,035 be 
2,050,348 ( 186,655 lt 
», 932 ) 10,442,675 l 
5,411 16 » 13.064, 368 9 54! 
21,998,870 64 25,137,550 14,72 
928,684 6,644,483 1,82 
10.939. 270 6? 14,846,401 6,101 
6 l 9 85. 289.076 
, 
‘ , | 144,006 ) 
i 8) > 1) YO4 l 
1,164,263 55 2,352,200 l 
314,99 ( 1,000,702 
8.606.311 1,395,919 
8 64 4 ) > 396,621 ) 
9,808,567 10 1.748.821 10.0 
56,696,746 12 M4 BiD 2,49 
19,583,5 ( 243,022 02 
RH PRO. 320 yf 120.0 897 : 
309,650 
1 ) ] 974,540 
8,710,910 
y (9 19 % O20 560 4 
196,455 41 5,974,540 
(4,96 ) 91,995, 100 if 
128,573,266 
9,731 
69 172,032,997 
The oO i eda d ext 
‘ell ed > ») Ir les ba i Oo 


those items heavily weighted by non 


commercial production. For sand and 


gravel most of the error occurred in 
connection with paving gravel, an item 
in which 56 per cent. of the total 56, 
533,469 short tons represented non 
commercial production. These results 


illustrate the impossibility of forecast 


ing the noncommercial production « 


sand and gravel o1 crushed stone, es 


pecially during a period when “make 
e considered a nec 


work” campaigns at 


essary form of public relief. The com 


nercial production of aggregates, 


re how- 
ever, conforms closely to available in 


dicators of markets. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Opens Seattle Branch 
The Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Chicago, Ill., has opened a branch at 
1 Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 


Chicago 


’ 
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atest Fortland-Cement Statistics 
et —< aga = — — om —— 
=i : 55 3 $3 ae <3 is 33 se 538 PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
3.54 ; ; = in is Os Oe MONTHS, IN 1932 AND 1933 (Jn thousands of barrels) 
aa EEE a a ° “ae 
2a ERER RES SRERRR BES: Ta Production Shipments _At End of Mon Month 
EREERESRORRERSE Ld aeneth : ‘ rs = = 
ae! WAT SESSESEeEe 1932 1933 1932 1933 | 1932 1933 
- 7. 
+-+_+-_+—_+—_ + *, e + - > + + + + + + + + + + + 4 4 4 © 
ait ‘ BEGee January 5,026 2,958 3,393 2,502 “20, 624 
eseaera ait rank i IN February 3,971 2,777 2,278 21,125 
w» 24 BH Py, March 4,847 3,684 3,510 ovece 
ee S| roi ti tity : April 5,478 4,183 | f 4,949 20,5 
wie tt SF Chee eaeee May 6,913 | 6,262 | 8,020 6,709 20,11 ‘ 
eH Bue June 7,921 | 7,804 9,264 | 7,979 19,936 
© ie ete tee. July 7,659 | 8609 | 9,218 | 8697 eye 
a Ft August 7,835 | 8,223 | 10,968 5,994 22,016 
east September 8,210 1,638 | 9,729 6,517 21.216 
tT + October 7,939 3,037 | 8,743 6,750 “19,503 
= 2 November 6,462 | 4,782 Sh, 
December 4,248 2,835 20,205 
3 Totals... 76,509 80,57 9 
° 
- a Revised 
a 
= 
= 
oe | PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1932 AND 1933 (In thousands of barrels) 
a is ; 2 apes Stock Stocks 
A: Stocks B+ Production C> Shipments | Production End of Month Production | End of Month 
Month : 2 i Month ee 193: 
Chart showing monthly production, shipments 1932 | 1933 1932 | 1933 } 1932 1933 | 1932 | 933 
and stocks on hand at end of month from Janu- ¢ : 3 iis Sea er : 79 ‘ 
c io Recta iss J January 6,107 3,036 8,184 6,092 | July... 6,613 8,569 7,889 6,832 
February | »,176 3,110 9,375 6,422 | August 7,078 ,835 ft 6, 4 1 
> Portis -ceme ; tony fi March », 443 4,147 | 10,025 6,890 | September ’ », O00 6,708 | 40,0 
HE Portland-cement industry in heat 924 4520 | 10/511 7,146 | October.. 1.745 6,093 | 6,203 
October, 1933, produced 5,037,000 May 6,273 5,848 9,922 | 6,769 | November eon 
bbl., shipped 6,750,000 bbl. from the June 6,803 7836 8,877 | 6,840 | December 9,999 
mills, and had in stock at the end of @ Revised. 
the month 19,503,000 bbl. Production 
in October, 1933, showed a decrease of 
36.6 per cent. and shipments a decrease DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 
of 22.8 per cent., as compared with : gaa OR = ae Sennsuiet 
n< rust Septe er | . rus wept xe 
October, 1932. Portland-cement stocks Shipped to ee" _ "|| Shipped to 1 1933 
; ‘ . 32 | 1933 | 1932 933 |] 932 933 932 93. 
at the mills were 14.2 per cent. higher se “ss | we - _ 
than a year ago. The mill value of the Alabama 43,836 13,833} 19,699] |, 37,662||New Jersey 342,947) 136,598) 263,670 eng 
rm ? s ( Or . : Alaska 1,570 | 1,153} 660| # 870) |New Mexico 11,438 10,33 10,703 _10 
shipments 49,1 35,000 bbl. . = the Arizona 10,833) ! 7,173} 16,834} *'9,568||New York 1,437,016) 671,520 1,210,601 755 060 
first nine months of 1933 is estimated Arkansas 33,764 37,875) 26,628 36,334||North Carolina. 45,680 28,750 24,053 * 023 
Pigs ‘, : vt hiriien, HPO be  exelin . 872 3 28, 64 5,346 
as $62,649,000. a 410,822} 467,953} 361,507) 465,552) / Ror we! ee astantl eeasil $6587 
la a . . . o1orad( 2 40} 2,03% 9 38 599,528 I . dine bd phim de ee 
rhe statistics here given are from Connecticut. 100.729] 52.886 63.306]  64.110||Oklahoma 35, 65,182] 127,325 75,504 
all manufacturing plants except two Delaware | 32,173 3.729] 17,278] | 24.153]| |Oregon i 29,112} 44,597) 27,519 
é anule £ ple : } } elon Dist. of Col | s09'666| 92.9211 119017] —82'678 |Pennsylvania 604,752) 365,210 100,591 | 30 921 
for which estimates have been in- Florida | 491481 40.668} 28.320] 33. 950 ||horte Rico 820 7,088 pe er 
eee . ride 9, 668) 28,320) 33,952] anc 31,578 11,673 17,542 19,214 
cluded in lieu of actual returns. Georgia | 106,631] 29,751 72,034] 27,079 Ya =. 1021 10.640 s681| 11.84 
In the following statement of rela- Hawaii | nr 0,728, 38,747) 3,299 }/Scuth Dakota 32.468} 11,546} 90,970} 28,590 
: : ‘ Idaho r 10,689 12,859 5,582) 15,348 > e 118.730 39,283 114,020] $2,073 
tion of production to capacity the total Illinois 867,859] 996,408] 779 476 881,269 — 392 333 210,589) 310,541) 189,125 
output of finished cement is compared pate pies ye 563°793| ses dealt e: 25,011) 38,615 733} 41,750 
_: a : * owa | 31,32 2,84! 163,793 223,4: Ve t 56,063 12,785 20,088 
with the estimated capacity of 163 “atone | 91,387| 60,913} 92,223] 56,824 IVirginis 115.66 56,154 61,636 
ylants ¢ e close of October, 1933, Kentucky 207,134} 5,378) 230,591] 122,957||/Washingtor 168,362 84,254] 84,053 
I re ¢ gee cl - ; ri ' ye! J 7 3 > Louisiana 167,844] 5} 193,661) 46.683 West Virginia 93°479 49 891| 60.768 
and of 165 plants at the close of cto- Maine 77,546 35,521 29,894} 26,523 | Wisconsin 630,006 176,011) 56,521 
ber, 1932 Maryland 214,006] 74,145} 190,030] 84,291]|Wyoming...... 8,387 5,924] 11,247] 7,619 
Massachusetts....| 308,259) 121,269) 202,039] 176,491 || Unspecified 2,525 11,986} 8,680 
a — - Michigan | 482,658] 287,724) 659,003] 294, 6241] 
RATIO (per cent.) OF PRODU Cc TION | TO Minnesota 646,666} 137 415] 390,343] 231,437 }] 10,.944.313! 5.928.970) 9.694.624] 6,487.11 
CAPACITY Mississippi | 58,429) 10,345} 63,668]  67,327]|/Foreign 
: s : Missouri | 474,524) 230,012) 445,735) 229,929]| countries 3,687 65,030 34,376 29,887 
O tober Sept. |August July M > » ore! 90 oxe| =|] “ 40) 
asttage : we PR cece ontana 19,274 12,275) 28,855) 15, 255)| 
: 
1932 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 1933 Nebraska 96,855) | 33,921) 134,212) —_ 86,104 || Total shipped | 
Nevada 97,967) ¥ 184,288 77,744] 210,456|| from cement 
The month 34.6 | 22.1 25.5 35.9 37.6 New Hampshire 29,829| 31,659 1,276 27,240 plants 10,968,000| 5,994,000 9,729,000) 6,517,000 
The 12 : 
neitienanaill 29.6 24.5 25.5 26.5 26 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF||PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT- 
CLINKER (Unground Cement), BY DIS-| \L AND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN OCTOBER, 1932 AND 1933 
TRICTS, in OCTOBER, 1932 and 1933)| AND STOCKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1933 (Jn thousands of barrels 
| (In thousands of barrels | j 
District | ital | October IStocks at 
Production Stocks at End || | | Stocks at End | End of 
\| of Month | Production Shipments of Month jSeptember 
See 
1932 1933 1932 | 1933 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 19: 19: 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md } 1,369 | 617 744 913 ; 1,4 7 674 | 6¢ yA 3 i 
New York & Maine 5 | 324 104 | 253 | 486 | 127 aon 4 | 1735 1 a 
no Western Pa., and W. Va } 849 341 155 | 993 | 1,053. | 371 829 641 2'893 } 162 
Michigan | 930 309 832 770 640 | 342 65 366 6 
Wis., Ill., Ind., and Ky | 1.148 78 267 “05 12 2 7 mo aes L, 617 ‘ 4) 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., and La | 520 216 516 181 "488 175 580 193 1530 } 1778 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn. and S. Dak 894 712 375 116 927 695 | 1 306 1,043 1,993 3.41 
W. Mo., Nebr., Kans., Okla., and Ark 1] 592 361 387 348 634 | 373 631 ‘511 1,673 1/811 
ND bess 9 >. | 16% 115 196 19 218 | 11: 381 205 715 807 
fans , Mont., Utah, Wyo., and Idaho 193 117 ‘| 303 | 153 185 | 182 144 164 346 | 328 
alifornia 146 803. | 1,350 | 1,277 143 757 73 | 72 > | 84 
Oregon and Washington 106 2 | 64 | 9 166 QO? 2s 137 1, ae 2 g 
Totals 259 1745 | 6,093 |__6,203 __ 7,939 »,03 8.743 | 6,750 17,084 | 19,503 | 216 
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HE coming conventions of 

the National Crushed Stone 

Association, the National 
Sand & Gravel Association and the 
National Slag Association will be 
the first gatherings of these indus- 
tries since President Roosevelt’s 
approval of their Code of Fair 
Competition. They will provide 
your first opportunity to discuss 
with other producers the problems 
raised by actual operation under 
the code. 


ciations will hold a separate con- 


Each of the three asso- 


vention, but all three conventions 
will run concurrently and there 
will be joint sessions for complete 
interchange of ideas between mem- 


bers of the three industries. 


The Board of Directors of each 
association will meet separately on 


Sunday, January 21. 


The Code Authority (for all 
three industries) will meet Mon- 


day, January 22. 


Self-Interest Demands It - - - 


Separate sessions of the 17th 
Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association, 
the 18th Annual Convention of the 
National Sand & Gravel Associa- 
tion, and the Annual Convention 
of the National Slag Association 
will open Tuesday, January 23, 
and continue through Friday, Jan- 
uary 26. 


Arrangements for reduced rail- 
road fares are in progress and full 
information will be announced 
later. The Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, where the meet- 
ings will be held, will send regis- 
tration cards to all producers be- 
enabling 


fore the conventions, 


them to make reservations in 


advance. Self-interest demands 


that you attend. 


Decide AT ONCE which mem- 
bers of your company should at- 
tend, and make your reservations 


EARLY. 





1934 
Meetings 


Board of Directors 
January 21 


Code Authority 


January 22 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL SAND & GRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL SLAG ASSOCIATION ° 


Conventions 
January 23-26 


Netherland Plaza 
Hotel 


Cincinnati 
we 
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Recent Patents 

















AMERICAN 


Cement Manufacture 

Low-soluble Eugene és 
Chappell, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
National Tube Co. No. 1,916,157. 


Apparatus and process for making 


cenent. 


cement. Donald C. Coulson, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Oliver United Filters, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal. No. 1,916,- 
417. 

Process for manufacture of Port- 
land cement. Louis A. Dahl and Wil- 
son C. Hanna, Colton, Cal., assignors 
to California Portland Cement Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. No. 1,916,716. 
Drilling 

Rock-drill mounting. Charles A. 
Hultquist, Los Angeles, Cal., assignor 
to Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
same place. No. 1,914,430. 

Powe r feed for rock drills, Gustave 
M. Nell, Detroit, Mich., assignor to 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. No. 
1,914,815. 

Rock-drilling mechanism. William 
A. Smith, Sr., Easton, Pa., and Wil- 
liam A. Smith, Jr., Phillipsburg, N. 
J., assignors to Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
No. 1,917,335. 

Rock drill. Edward F. Terry, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., assignor to Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. No. 1,918,065. 

Rock-drill. George H. Fuehrer, 
Easton, Pa., assignor to Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. No. 1,919,717. 

Rock-drill. Led L. Richardson, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Cleveland 
Rock Drill Co. No. 1,922,329. 
Excavating 

Power shovel, crane, dragline, and 
the like. Henry W. Karaska, South 
Harry H. Barber, Aurora, IIl., as- 

Laterally shiftable digging boom. 
Milwaukee, Wis. No. 1,914,692. 
signor to Barber-Greene Co., same 
place. No. 1,916,247. 

Digging bucket. Harry H. Barber, 
assignor to Barber-Greene Co. No. 
1,916,354. 

Excavating shovel. Herman J 
Brendlin, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Hayward Co., same place. No. 
1,917,492. 

Earth-discharging mechanism for 
Norman DeWind, New- 
ton, la., assignor to Parsons Co., same 
place. No. 1,917,508. 

Welded dippe r-stick construction. 
Leslie A. Russell, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Koehring Co. No. 1,917,666. 

Excavator apparatus. Louis E. 
Dierks, Oak Park, IIl., assignor to 
Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill. No. 
1,917,955. 

Dipper-tooth. Fred Finkl, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to A. Fink] & Sons Co.. 
same place. No. 1,918,841. 

Grubbing attachment for excavat- 
Alvin C. Rasmussen, 
Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to Insley 
Mfg. Co., same place. No. 1,919,075. 


excavators. 


ing-machines. 
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Drag-line excavator. Frederick 

Lang, Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 1,919,228. 
Excavating-machine. Edmund J. 

Kane, Chicago, Ill. No. 1,919,515. 

Method and apparatus for mining 
double or parted seams. Erskine Ram- 
say, Birmingham, Ala. No. 1,919,528. 
Charles F. Os- 
good, Claremont, N. H., assignor to 
Sullivan Machinery Co. No. 1,920,271. 

Extension boom for cranes. Charles 
E. Forsythe and James A. Forsythe, 
New York, N. Y. No. 1,920,370. 

Mining-machine. Frederick W. 
Vodoz, Wilmette, Ill., assignor to Good- 
man Mfg. Co. No. 1,920,450. 

Dipper front. Samuel G. Llewellyn, 
Evanston, Ill., assignor to Pettibone 
Mulliken Co. No. 1,920,703. 

Excavating apparatus. Loudon E. 
McFadyen, Easton, Pa., assignor to 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J. No. 1,920,873. 

Power shovel dipper. Lester W. 
Van Buskirk, Easton, Pa., No. 1,921,- 
191. 


Power excavator. 


Mining-mach ine. 


Walter Ferris, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Bucyrus- 
Erie Co. No. 1,922,285. 

Explosives 

Mining cartridge. Ralph J. Meyer, 
Denver, Colo. No. 1,915,687. 

Lime Manufacture 

Lime kiln. William J. Kuntz, York, 
Pa. No. 1,915,322. 

FOREIGN 
Cement Manufacture 

Process for producing fused Port- 
land cement. Fried. Krupp Gruson- 
werk A. G., Magdeburg-Buckau. Ger- 
man 566,496, addition to 482,327. 

Apparatus for producing cement. 
Arno Andreas, Munster, Westphalia. 
German 568,746. 

Production of cement. J. E. Pollak 
(Hoesch-Koln Neuessen Akt.-Ges. fiir 
Bergbau und Hiittenbetrieb). British 
389,354. 

Crushing and Grinding 

Process and apparatus for wet 
grinding of cement raw materials. M. 
Vogel-Jorgensen. French 743,627. 

Sifters for impact pulverizers. Paul 


Anger, Kiel. German 517,225 and 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, at 
its actual cost, a copy of any patent 
cited herein. A charaoe of ten cents 
per copy is made by the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, Washington, D. C., and 
readers may procure a copy directly 
bu addressing the Commissioner of 
Patents, with payment for copies 
requested. Postage stamps are not 
accepted by the Patent Office We 
will endeavor to obtain copies of 
foreiqn patents for our readers but 
me cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies of 
such patents are not printed for dis- 
tribution as liberally as are. the 
American copies, nor is there a fixed 
charge per copy 











535,348, addition to 510,849. 

Compound tube mill. Heinrich 
Riickert, Wetzlar-Niedergirmes. Ger- 
man 566,935. 

Fe ed hoppe - to? roll crushe rs. 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk A. G., 
Magdeburg-Buckau. German 568,722. 

Roll crusher and grinds yr. Paul von 
Knipffer, Berlin-Charlottenburg. Ger- 
man 568,599, addition to 524,601. 

Device for cooling material ground 
in ball or tube mills with intermediate 
compartment. G. Polysius A. G., Des- 
sau. German 568,723. 

Grinding and pulve rizing mills. 
British tema Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., and P. Howden. British 388,505. 

Control systems for pulverized ma- 
terial, Bailey Meter Co. British 
389,300. 

Excavating 

Tipping buckets for excavator 
Orenstein & Koppel A.-G. British 
390,031. 

Suction dredges 


390,267. 


A. Webert. British 


Kilns 

Rotary kilns, dryers and the like. 
E. Allen & Co., Ltd., and W. Gilbert. 
3ritish 388,745. 

Burning of sludgy materials. W. 
W. Triggs (G-Polysius A. G.). Brit- 
ish 389,083. 

Lime 

Manufacture of building blocks with 
the aid of lime. C. H. Harrison and 
A. H. Harrison. French 734,892. 

Synthetic cellular building material 
The Car- 
bonated Lime Processes Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., assignee of Charles H. Harrison, 
Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, England, 
and Arthur H. Harrison, Gold Pines, 
Ont. Canadian 330,515. 

Cellular blocks of calcium  car- 
bonate. The Carbonated Lime Pros- 
esses Ltd., Toronto, assignee of Arthur 
H. Harrison, Gold Pines, Ont. Cana- 
dian 330,516. 


made by carbonating lime. 


Screening and Separating 

Apparatus for sizing granular ma- 
terials. M. Bouquet. British 383,885. 

Rotary wet classifiers. H. Hard- 
inge. British 389,338. 

Pneumatic apparatus for separating 
or sorting solid materials. E, Laurent. 
British 389,769. 

Unclassified 

New powde) tor mortars, concrete 
units, etc. A. R. Tabary. 
742,075. 


- 
Process for making a concrete 0) 


French 


mortar aggregate by sintering clay. 
John E. Greenawalt, New York City. 
German 562,485. 

Process for prepa ing refractories 
(re fractory clays, shales, dolomites, 
magnesite) adulterated with iron com- 
pounds. Rudolf Rademacher and Eber- 
hard Goebel, Neurode, Eulengebirge. 
German 563,055. 

Method of and apparatus for deter- 
mining the character and/or conditior 
Stern-Ges. fiir Mo- 
derne Grundbantechnik. British 389,- 
604. 


of aggre gate a 
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Trafhe News and Comment 








Recent I. C. C. Decisions 


Cement.—In response to fourth-sec- 
tion application No. 15,212, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the Colorado & Southern, and 
other carriers, to establish rates on 
cement from Chanute, Kan., Kansas 
City, Mo., and points in the same 
group, also from Superior, Neb., to 
destinations on the Colorado & South- 
ern in New Mexico, Clayton to Emery 
Gap, inclusive, the same as now apply 
over more direct routes, and to publish 
higher rates to intermediate points, 
provided that the rates to the inter- 
mediate points shall not exceed the 
rates made on the basis of scale IV 
in Western Cement Rates, 69 I. C. C. 
644, and in Oklahoma Portland Ce- 
ment Co. v. D. & R. G. W., 128 I. C. C. 
63—I. C. C. F. S. O. No. 11,388. 

Sand.—In a case considered by the 
entire commission the rates on sand 
from Frisbie, Kan., to destinations in 
Missouri have been found not unduly 
prejudicial. In the decision in Sand, 
Gravel and Crushed Stone, 177 I. C. C. 
621, rates were prescribed from Holli- 
day, Kan., and grouped points. In the 
present complaint the prescribed rates 
were attacked as being preferential to 
shippers at Holliday. The commission 
decided that the situation complained 
of was a result of the location of 
Frisbie, being beyond the 15-mi. area 
from which the rates were prescribed 
in the former case. Commissioners 
Brainerd and Lee joined in the dis- 
senting opinion of Commissioner Mce- 
Manamy, in which he said that undue 
prejudice did exist, and that it re- 
sulted from the arbitrary application 
of a single-line scale from Holliday 
and from the use of averages in de- 
termining distances.—I. C. C. Docket 
No. 25,887, Welch-Sandler Sand Co. v. 
Bin Ls Oe 2 CL ak. 

Sand and Gravel.—On petition of 
the Georgia and South Carolina com- 
missions, Atlanta Freight Bureau, 
American Short-Line Railroad Assn., 
Piedmont & Northern and Greenville 
& Northern Railroads, Saluda Crushed 
Stone Co., Tennessee Quarry Co., and 
others a rehearing was had on various 
cases involving the rates on crushed 
stone, sand, gravel and related com- 
modities between points in Georgia, 
South Carolina and other southern 
states. On previous hearings the com- 
mission has reported on these rates in 
122 I. C, C. 188; 140 I. C. C. 85; 160 
L. C.-C: 309: 166:-1.-C:;. CG, 781 and 177 
I. C. C. 123. A scale of rates had been 
prescribed with an arbitrary for joint- 
line hauls of less than 500 mi. An 
additional arbitrary of 25c. per ton 
was also allowed for certain short or 
weak lines, when they participated in 
the movement. In seeking the reépen- 
ing of these proceedings, the peti- 
tioners also sought a scale of rates 
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for both single- and joint-line move- 
ment with the elimination of the 25c. 
short-line arbitrary. The rates pub- 
lished by carriers of the Atlantic Coast 
Line family including the Charleston 
& Western Carolina, Georgia Railroad, 
Western Railway of Alabama, Atlanta 
& West Point, the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast and the Atlantic Coast 
Line and designed to hold the traffic 
to the rails of these carriers were sus- 
pended. This suspension was heard 
with the other reépened cases. In the 
present report the commission has 
found that the evidence fails to justify 
the prescription of a single scale for 
both single- and joint-line hauls. It 
has also found that a discontinuance 
of the authority to apply the 25c 
arbitrary to hauls over short or weak 
lines is not justified, although it 
pointed out that the addition of this 
arbitrary was optional with the short 
or weak line. It was further found 
that no justification had been shown 
for a modification of the original find- 
ings in the matter of the rates on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone within the 
state of South Carolina. In connec- 
tion with the suspension proceeding 
it was found that the suspended sched- 
ules had not been justified in so far 
as they would change the rates on 
traffic moving from or to points on the 
Clinchfield or on the Columbia, New- 
berry & Laurens, or over either of 
these lines or the lines of the respond- 
ents mentioned before as members of 
the Atlantic Coast Line family. Com- 
missioners McManamy and Lee dis- 
sented from the first finding. They 
did not agree that there should be an 
arbitrary added for joint-line hauls 
of less than 500 mi. I. C. C. Docket 
No. 17,517 rates on chert, clay, sand 
and gravel, within the state of 
Georgia; No. 17,699, Roquemore Grav- 
el Co. v. A. B. & A. et al.; No. 17,699 
Sub. 1, Same v. Same; N 17,689, 
Same et al. v. Same; No. 17,763, Same 
v. Same; No. 17,764, Dixie Sand and 
Gravel Co. v. Same; No. 17,764, Sub 1, 
Same v. Same; No. 19,512, Birming- 
ham Slag Co. v. A. G. S. et al.; No. 
22,109, in the matter of rates on sand, 
gravel, crushed stone etc., within the 
state of South Carolina; I. & S. No. 
2,740, sand, gravel and slag from 
Alabama and Tennessee to points in 
Georgia; I. & S. No. 3,250 sand, gravel, 
stone and chert between, from and to 
points in Mississippi Valley territory, 
all on rehearing, and the original hear- 
ing in I. & S. No. 3,625, sand, gravel, 
slag, stone and chert between points 
in southern territory. 

In Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone and 
Shells, 155 I. C. C. 247, and 157 I. C. C. 
198, the commission prescribed rates to 
apply on sand and gravel made on a 
mileage-scale basis; the mileage to be 
figured over the shortest line over 
which car-load traffic could move with- 
out transfer of lading. On a move- 


O 
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ment of sand and gravel from Antoine, 
Ark., to Atkins, La., the carriers 
charged and collected a rate of $1.45 
per net ton for a distance of 161.8 mi. 
The complainant contended that the 
rate should be $1.40, on a distance of 
158.1 mi. through Bossier City, La. The 
commission has dismissed the com- 
plaint on finding that the traffic should 
not be transferred from the St. L. 
S. W. to the L. & A. at Bossier City 


either with or without transfer of lad 
ing I. C. C. Docket No. 25,715, Louisi- 
ana Highway Commission v. L. & A. 


New Complaints Filed 


( hed Sto e. Sand and Gravel. 


Alleging that the rates on crushed 
stone, sand and gravel from Cape 
(Marquette ) and Bonne 
Terre, Mo., to destinations in Illinois 


are in violation of Sec. 1, 2, 3 and 13, 


Girardeau 


with competitors in Illinois unduly 
preferred, new rates are sought.—l. 
Sy AS Docket No. 26,260, St. Joseph 
Lead Co. et al., Bonne Terre, Mo. v. 
B. & O. et al., filed by Walter G. Pat 
ton, T. M. of the St. Joseph Lead Co., 


and C. M. Tuttle, T. M., of the Mar 
quette Cement Co. 

Sand.—New rates and reparation 
are sought on an allegation on un 


reasonable rates and charges on silica 
sand from Ottawa, Ill., to Dallas, Tex. 

I. C. C. Docket No. 26,236, Hess & 
Moneyham, Inc., Dallas, Tex. v. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., filed by J. O. Crawford, 


practitioner. 


Rate Dockets 
New England Freight Assn. 


Committee 


Crushed Stone-—To meet the com- 
petition of near quarries shippers pro- 
pose a reduction in the rate on crushed 
stone! from Westfield to Baldwinville, 
Mass., from 96 ¢. to 80 c. per net ton 
to expire Mar. 31, 1934.—Docket No. 


To meet local competition carriers 
propose to reduce the rate on crushed 
Westfield, to Chester, 
Mass., from 60 ¢. to 50 ¢. to expire 
Mar. 31, 1934.—Docket No. 31,411. 

Sand.—Carriers propose a rate on 
core sand from Davisville, R.: b. to 
New York, N. Y., of 15% ec.—Docket 
No. 31,467. 

Shippers propose a reduction in the 
rate on molding sand! from Niverville, 
Brookview and Van Hosen, N. Y., to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from 121'% ¢. to 
9 ¢. Docket No. 31,453. 


stone from 


Trunk Line Assn. 
Amiesite. Shippers propose a rate 
on coated crushed stone from Bethle 
hem, Pa., to Mill Hill, Pa., of $2.15 per 
net ton. Docket No. 31,637. 
Cement.—Carriers propose a rate 
on cement, car-load minimum weight 
50,000 lb., from Bessemer, Chewton 
and New Castle, Pa., to North Graf- 
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ton, Mass., of 24% ec. per 100 lb.— 
Docket No. 31,464, Sup. 4. 

Carriers propose a rate on cement 
from Glens Falls and Howes Cave, 
N. Y., to North Grafton, Mass., of 
1414 c. per 100 lb.— Docket No. 31,464, 
Sup. 5. 

Crushed Stone.—Shippers at Mill- 
ville, W. Va., propose a rate on crushed 
stone! of 86 c. per ton to apply to 
Washington, University, Terra Cotta, 
Chillum, Lamond, Takoma Park, Sil- 
ver Spring, Chevy Chase, Bethesda, 
Loughborough, Dalecarlia Reservoir, 
Georgetown, Linden, Forest Glen, Ken- 
sington, Garrett Park, Halpine, Rock- 
ville and Derwood.—Docket No. 31,564. 

Shippers propose a rate on crushed 
stone! from Peddicord Siding, Balti- 
more, Md., to Ocean City, Md., of $1.70 
per net ton.—Docket No. 21,594. 

Carriers propose an increase in the 
rate on crushed stone! from Le Roy, 
N. Y., to Salamanca, N. Y., from 91 c. 
to $1.10 per net ton.—Docket No. 
31,619. 

Lime.—Shippers propose a rate of 
8 c. per 100 lb., on lime and dry build- 
ing mortar, car-load minimum weight 
30,000 lb., from points in the Fred- 
rick, Md.-Martinsburg, W. Va.-Stras- 
burg, Va., districts to Washington, 
D. C.—Docket No. 31,555. 

Shippers propose publication of the 
same rates on lime from Binnewater, 
N. Y., as are now in effect from Ros- 
endale, N. Y.—Docket No. 31,570. 

Carriers propose a rate on lime and 
dry building mortar, car-load mini- 
mum weight 30,000 lb., from Carson 
and Karo, Va., to Washington, D. C., 
of 8 c. per 100 lb.—Docket No. 31,555, 
Sup. 1. 

Lime, Limestone and Mortar.—Ship- 
pers propose that tariffs publishing 
rates on dry building mortar, lime and 
unburned ground or pulverized lime- 
stone be amended to the extent of 
publishing therein the following rule 
applicable to destinations in Trunk 
Line territory: “Mixed car-loads of 
dry building mortar, and/or building 
lime and/or agricultural, chemical and 
land lime, and/or unburned ground or 
pulverized limestone, will be charged 
at actual weight and at the appli- 
cable rates for each of the respective 
commodities, subject to the highest 
car-load minimum weight for any ar- 
ticle in the mixture, for each mixed 
car-load, deficit in the minimum 
weight, if any, to be paid for at the 
rate applicable on the highest-rated 
article in the mixture.”—Docket No. 
M-3,268. 

Limestone.—Carriers propose a rate 
on crude or lump limestone! from Mar- 
tinsburg and Engle, W. Va., to Cov- 
ington, Va., of $1.55 per net ton. 
Docket No. 31,465, Sup. 4. 

Shippers at Natural Bridge, N. Y., 
have asked for a rate on ground lime- 
stone, car-load minimum weight 50,- 
000 lb., to Salamanca, N. Y., and 
Johnsonburg, Pa., of 15 ¢c. per 100 lb. 
Docket No. 31,622. 

Shippers at Rosendale, N. Y., pro- 
pose a rate on ground limestone to 
Paterson, N. J., of $1.70 per net ton. 


—Docket No. 31,631. 
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Sand.—Shippers propose a rate on 
industrial sand! from Dagusahonda 
and Althom, Pa., to North Tonowanda, 
N. Y., of $1.40 per net ton.—Docket 
No. 31,581. 

Shippers propose a reduction in the 
rate on sand in open-top cars! from 
Tatesville, Pa., to Butler, Pa., from 
$2.05 to $1.70 per net ton.—Docket 
No. 31,592. 

Shippers propose a rate on indus- 
trial sand! from Slatington, Pa., to 
Catasauqua, Pa., of 70 c. per net ton. 

Docket No. 31,625. 


Central Freight Assn. 

Agricultural Limestone.—Shippers 
at Gibsonburg and Woodville, O., pro- 
pose a reduction in the rate on agri- 
cultural limestone in box-cars, car- 
load minimum weight 50,000 lb., to 
Chester, W. Va., from $2.30 to $2.02 
per net ton.—Docket No. 37,784. 

Cement.—Shippers propose that the 
rates on cement, car-load minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., from E. Fultonham, 
O., to Jones Mills, Pa., be reduced 
from 22 c. to 15% ce. per 100 lb., and 
to Kendall, Md.. be reduced from 23 e. 
to 16 c. per 100 lb.— Docket No. 37,834. 

Crushed Stone.—Carriers propose to 
publish the following reduced rates on 
crushed stone and related articles in 
open-top cars, from Waterville, O., to 
destinations in Michigan. To Adrian, 
87 ¢c.; to Ann Arbor, 92 to Battle 
Creek, $1.45; to Howell, $1.07; to 
Jackson, $1.07; and to Lansing, $1.25 
per ton.—Docket No. 37,533. 

Shippers propose a reduction in the 
rate on crushed stone from E. Liberty, 
O., to Lakeview, O., from 60 ec. to 50c. 
to expire Dec. 31, 1933.—Docket No. 
37,588. 

Shippers seek a rate on crushed 
stone from Greencastle, Ind., to An- 
gola, Ind., of $1.45 per net ton. 
Docket No. 37,816. 

Crushed Stone and Slag.—A reduc- 
tion in the rate on crushed stone and 
related articles and on slag from 
Black Rock, Buffalo and E. Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Van Buren, Brocton, Port- 
land and Westfield, N. Y., from 90 e. 
to 80 c. per ton is proposed by ship- 
pers.—Docket No. 37,536. 

Dolomite.—Shippers at Narlo, O., 
have asked that the rates on raw dolo- 
mite to E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo., be reduced from $3.15 to $2.77 
per gross ton.—Docket No. 37,537. 

Shippers propose a reduction in the 
rate on raw dolomite in open-top cars. 
from Gibsonburg, O., and grouped 
points to Buffalo and Dunkirk, N. Y., 
and grouped points, from $1.79 to 
$1.49 per gross ton.—Docket No. 37,- 
629. 

Roasted Dolomite. Shippers at 
Martin, O., propose a rate on roasted 
dolomite! to Kokomo, Ind., of $2.10 per 
net ton.—Docket No. 37,787. 

A reduction in the rate on roasted 
dolomite from Martin, O., to Mans- 
field, O., from $1.20 to $1.05 per ton 
is proposed by shippers.—Docket No. 

37,847. 

Western Trunk Lines Committee 

Ground Limestone. Shippers pro- 
pose a line of reduced rates on ground 












limestone! 


from Hannibal, Mo., to 
stations in Iowa, representative of 
which are, to Cedar Rapids, 91% ¢.; to 
Mason City, 12 ¢.; and to Des Moines, 
10 c. per 100 lb.—Docket No. 3,089-N. 

Lime.—A reduction in the rate on 
lime, car-load minimum weight 30,000 
lb., from Quincy, Ill., to Auxvasse, 
Mo., from 19 c. to 12% c¢., and to Ful- 
ton, Mo., from 23 ec. 
posed by 
7,753-1. 

Shippers are asking for the estab- 
lishment of rates on lime, car-load 
minimum weight 50,000 lb., on the 80 
per cent. basis to alternate with pres- 
ent rate on a minimum weight of 
30,000, from Green Bay, Wis., to des- 
tinations in Michigan and Ohio.— 
Docket No. 3,294-C. 


to 12% ¢. is pro- 


Docket No. 


shippers. 


Southern Freight Assn. 
Fluxing Stone.—Shippers propose a 
reduction in the rate on fluxing stone 
from Danley to Rockdale, Tenn., from 
$1.05 to 90 c. per net ton.—Docket No. 
3,0cL. 

Sand.—It is proposed to reduce the 
rate on sand! from Louisville, Ky., to 
Knoxville, Tenn., from 55 ec. to 40 ¢. 
per net ton to expire June 30, 1934. 
Docket No. 3,207. 

a reduction in the rate on sand and 

Sand and Gravel.—Carriers suggest 
gravel! from Jackson’s Lake, Ala., to 
Montgomery, Ala., from 50 c. to 33 ¢. 
per net ton to expire Apr. 27, 1934. 
Docket No. 3,238. 


Southwestern Freight Bureau 
Agricultural Limestone. Shippers 
propose the addition of Atwood’s 
Quarry No. 2, Mo., a local point on the 
Wabash, as a point of origin in Item 
1,105-L, Sup. 71, W.T.L. Tariff No. 
91.—Docket No. 2,268. 

Lime.—Shippers request the estab- 
lishment of a rate on carbonate of 
lime, car-load minimum weight 40,000 
lb., from Mosher, Mo., to New Orleans, 
La., of 35 c. per 100 lb.—Docket No. 
2,152. 

Shippers at Mosher, Mo., propose a 
reduction in the rate on carbonate of 
lime, car-load minimum weight 40,000 
lb., to St. Louis, Mo., from 22 ec. to 
12 ec. per 100 1b.—Docket No. 2,161. 

Shippers at Limedale Spur, Ark., 
propose a rate on lime, car-load mini- 
mum weight 30,000 Ib., to Mobile, Ala., 
and Pascagoula and Moss Point, Miss., 
of 201% c¢. per 100 lb.—Docket No. 
2.278. 
reduc- 
tion in the rate on glass or silica sand 
from Wedron, Ill., to Bartlesville, 
Okla., from 22% ec. to 18 ¢. per 100 Ib. 

Docket No. 2,188. 


Sand.—Shippers propose a 


Transcontinental Freight Bureau 

Sand.—Shippers propose the estab- 
lishment of a rate on silica sand from 
Group D in Tariffs 1-N and 4-K west- 
bound of $5.00 per net ton, car-load 
minimum weight 100,000 Ib.—Docket 
No. 15,674. 


The car-load minimut 
cent. of the 


weight will be 90 per 
marked capacity of the car, except 
that when the car is loaded to its full cubical 
of visible capacity, the actual weight will apply 
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New Machinery and Supplies 











Machine Fills, Closes 
and Seals Paper Bags 

Bagpak, Inc., 220 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., with its affiliated 
companies, the Consolidated Packag- 
ing Machinery Corp. and the Hoepner 
Automatic Scale Corp., has developed 
automatic machines which fill, close 
and seal open mouth bags at high 
speed. The Bagpaker is the latest 
of these machines and is built in four 
types, (a) a machine for automatically 
weighing filling and closing bags, (b) 
a machine for automatically closing 
bags which have been previously filled 
on other types of equipment, (c) a 
hand-fed machine for filling and clos- 
ing, and (d) a hand-fed machine for 
closing only. 

The complete automatic Bagpaker 
Type A consists of two automatic 
scales feeding into hoppers mounted 
on a revolving turret. The bags are 
placed on spouts on the turret and are 
filled while the turret revolves. Dur- 
ing this process, the bottom of the bag, 
which rests on a conveyor, is agitated 
or joggled in order to settle the ma- 
terial in the bag. The filled bag is au- 
tomatically taken off the spout and 
passed through a sewing unit and a 
tape applicator so that the bag is not 
only sewed shut but has a pasted seal 
which is entirely sift-proof. In this 
process the gussets are never opened 
but the bag is placed on the spout 
without the necessity of the operator 
opening the bag throughout its length. 
The Bagpaker completes the  proc- 
ess, the operator being required merely 
for the purpose of putting on the bags. 

The Type B machine consists of the 
closing unit exactly similar to the A, 
but without the filling and settling de- 
vices. The Type C machine is a 
smaller unit, semi-automatic, which 
fills and closes bags with the same ex- 
act closure as the fully automatic ma- 
chine but is of smaller capacity for use 
where less volume is required. The 
Type D machine illustrated is a semi- 
automatic closing unit for smaller ca- 
pacities. 





Various feeding devices, such as roll, 
worm or spike feeders are attached to 
the scales when the materials to be 
handled are non-free flowing or sticky 
or of the kind which are usually con- 
sidered difficult to handle automati- 
cally. Where very dusty materials are 
handled, dust hoods can be _ placed 
around the turret and connected to the 
exhaust system of the plant. Neither 
these feeders nor dust catchers affect 
the closing part of the apparatus in 
any way as 
these problems 
are handled 
during the fill- 
ing of the bag. 

In many 
plants several 
commodities of 
similar char- 
acter which 
vary in bulk 
are handled. 
To meet this 
condition Bag- 
pakers are 
equipped with 
a rapid adjust- 
ment which 
moves the bot- 
tom conveyors 
up or down, 
thus permit- 
ting variations in the length of the bag. 

This does not in any way affect the 
working parts, which remain fixed. It 
is possible to run this machine part of 
a day on a bag of one size and by a 
very rapid adjustment to change it 
over to another size bag during the 

rest of the day. After running one 
type ef material all that is necessary 
is to clean out the hopper and the scale 
bucket and the machine is ready to 
operate on a different commodity. 

Some of the features claimed for the 
3agpaker are: Extreme accuracy in 
weight, a package which is completely 
sealed and sift-proof and which can- 
not lose any of its contents through 
leakage during shipment, a clean pack- 
age, low cost, elimination of bag 
breakage during filling. 











White Announces New 
Low-Priced Trucks 
The White Co., Cleveland, O., re- 
cently announced two entirely new 6- 
cyl. trucks, Models 701 and 702, which, 
it is said, will make the company a 
competitor in the low-priced field fon 
the first time in its history. Features 
of both models are, a new 6-cyl. engine 
of 75 hp. with Stellite screwed-in valve 
seats, rifle-drilled oil passages on all 





Automatic bag-packing machine 


main bearings and rods, 4-wheel auto- 
matically-equalized power-assisted hy- 
draulic brakes, safety springs, and 
heat-treated engine and chassis parts. 
A new chassis arrangement is also 
said to give a greater payload on a 
shorter wheelbase. These new models 
are available with 132 and 156-in. 
wheelbases. 

The White Co. has also developed a 
new Model K series for modified load 
distribution which are available on all 
standard White models. These units 
are designed to carry more of the 
weight of pay load and body on the 
front axle than do the standard models 
on the same wheelbase. This series 
was brought out because of the in- 
creasing number of states which have 
passed highway legislation restricting 
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Model 702 with steel dump body. 








Model 630K truck chassis. 











axle weights and overall lengths. It is 
said that most states which limit the 
gross weight also restrict the load on 
any one axle and that with the conven- 
tional truck design it is usually not 
possible to have the minimum gross 
weight allowable and still keep within 
the legal rear axle weight. 

In the K models corresponding to 
the 630, 631, 640 and 641 standard 
models the back of the cab is moved 
closer to the front axle by bringing 
the engine through the dash. In the 
models corresponding to the 612 and 
618 standard models the back of the 
cab is moved closer to the front axle 
by moving the axle rearward relative 
to the engine and by bringing the 
engine through the dash. To compen- 
sate for the heavier loads carried by 
the front tires heavier front axles, 
springs and steering gear are used and 
the frame is reenforced. Positive air 
circulation and dash insulation are 
said to prevent overheating of the cab. 


New Morris Dredge Pump 
Designed for High Heads 


The Morris Machine Works,. Bald- 
winsville,. N. Y., recently added to its 
line of centrifugal pumps the Type F 
heavy-duty dredging pump which was 
developed specially for handling ex- 
tremely abrasive mixtures against 
high heads. All of the parts in this 
pump subject to wear, such as the cas- 
ing, impeller, disc, liners, sealing and 
throat rings, are made of semi-steel, 
manganese steel, or special Morris al- 
loys The casing and impeller are of 
large diameter so that the pump will 
run at a comparatively low speed even 
when operating against a high head. 

The position of the impeller can be 
adjusted from the outside of the pump 
to take up wear on the suction sealing 
ring and prevent internal leakage. 
All parts are heavily proportioned 
for strength and rigidity and the 
parts subject to greatest wear are de- 
signed to permit quick and economi- 


cal replacement when _ necessary. 





The new Type F heavy-duty dredging pump. 
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These pumps are said to be especially 
suited for handling sand and gravel 
and for general dredging service 
where the material is to be delivered 
at a high elevation or through long 
pipelines. 





Buda Develops Improved 
Diesel Generating Sets 
The latest development of the Buda 
Co., Harvey, IIl., is a light and com- 
pact Diesel generating set which is 
claimed to produce current at approxi- 
mately *4 to 1 cent per kilowatt. 
These sets range in size from 10 to 
90 kw., alternating and direct current. 
The engine is of the solid-injection 
type with the “shock-absorber” head 
which is said to cushion the shocks 
and make for smoother and quieter 

















A Diesel generating set. 


operation. Renewable cylinder lin- 
ers, replaceable valve seats, and sili- 
chrome steel valves are other features. 
Electric starting is standard. 

A small compact generator set fitted 
with a natural gas or gasoline engine 
of similar design has also been put on 
the market recently, ranging in size 
from 5 to 75 kw. 


Northwest Announces 
Oil-Burning Engine 
The Northwest Engineering Co., 
Chicago, Ill., announces a new oil en- 
gine that burns the lighter distillates 
known in various parts of the country 





as No. 1 furnace or stove oil, No. 1 
engine or tractor distillate, etc. This 
engine is of the heavy-duty type, oper- 
ating at slow speeds and is said to 
possess the torque characteristics and 





The new gasoline-type oil engine. 


hanging-on qualities desirable for 
shovel, crane and dragline service. 

This engine has no moving parts 
other than those found in a gasoline 
engine, is started by cranking and is 
said to have pressures not exceeding 
those in a gasoline engine. It has an 
ignition system and a carburetor and 
the special combustion chamber and 
manifold design results in the heavy 
fuel oil reaching the cylinder in prac- 
tically the same condition as gasoline. 
According to the manufacturers the 
fuel conversion system meters the fuel 
accurately to the engine, atomizes it 
finely into the air stream, and distrib- 
utes it accurately to each of the four 
cylinders. 


Move St. Louis Office 
of Chain Belt Company 


The Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., announces the removal of its of- 
fice in St. Louis, Mo., from 339 No. 
Taylor Ave. to 5475 Cabanne Ave. 
This branch has been operating since 
the first of the year under the direc- 
tion of Fitch S. Bosworth, who has 
been with the company over 20 years. 


Raymond Announces 
Metallurgical Division 
The Raymond Bros. Impact Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago, Ill., announces the 
organization of a Metallurgical Divi- 
sion for supplying a full line of coal 
pulverizing, transporting and burning 
equipment for complete powdered fuel 
installations. 
Correction 
In a brief item published on page 12 
of the Nov., 1933, issue of Pit and 
Quarry a statement was made which 
implied that the C. W. Poe Co., Cleve- 
land, O., was the first to discover that 
slag could be made from mineral wool. 
Any such statement is of course in- 
correct as mineral wool has been made 
from slag for a number of years. J. 
R. Thoenen, senior mining engineer of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines discussed 
this subject in a bulletin I. C. 6142 
published in June, 1929. 
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KENNEDY BALL BEARING GEARLESS GYRATORY CRUSHER 





Eighteen tons per hour from a 
No. 19 Crusher=100% through 


three-eighth inch opening using 


less than fifteen horsepower 








‘THE following is the result of a test on a No. 19 
Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Crusher. 


Exceedingly hard glacial gravel, 114” and plus %”, 
was crushed for sand for concrete purposes, and less 
than fifteen horsepower was used. 


The same crusher can be opened up and 114” stone 
can be produced at a rate of from 30 to 50 tons per 
hour. 


With the opening set to 1” on the closed side the 
following results were obtained: 


Minus %” 100 % 
Plus 3 mesh 214% 
Minus 3—Plus 4 17 & 
Minus 4—Plus 14 364% 
Minus 14—Plus 48 15 
Minus 48—Plus 100 4% 
Minus 100 SYA 


This was crushed at the rate of 18 tons per hour. 


The Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Gyratory 
Crusher is guaranteed to do more crushing, size for 
size, of any given material, with less power consump- 
tion, than any crusher ever built. 90% Of the power 
input to motor is applied direct to breaking the rock 
between head and concaves. The head and shaft of 
the type “S” crusher is suspended on springs to per- 








Built in various sizes with receiving openings from 
1%” to 14". Produces sizes from %” to 3”, with 
capacities up to 620 tons per hour on the larger 
sizes. 


mit tramp steel to pass through. The ball- 
and-socket eccentric is self-aligning. This 
crusher may be operated by a synchronous 
motor, built in the pulley of the crusher, 
or by belt from standard motor. This 
crusher takes one-half the power required 
for a geared crusher, and saves 80% in 
the cost of maintenance. 


We manufacture a complete line of primary jaw and gyratory crushers, ball mills, rod mills, screening, 


elevating, and conveying equipment, etc. Complete information describing any or all of this machinery 


will be sent on request. Send for latest information on our vibrating screen. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MFG. and ENG. CORP. 


Two Park Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES:—Chicago; 120 South La Salle St Birmingham, Ala.; Comer Building 
73 Cullinan Bldg Canadian 
Limited, Maryborough “Qi leensland, Australia New Zealand Age 


Paris, France; 40 Rue des Mathurins. Johannesbur S. Africa 


New York, N. Y. 


ng St. London, England; Bush H 


Los Angeles lif A16 Spr ise 
gent "The Wi il iar K r & Sor Ltd Owen Sound, Ont Walker 
; Be oath, MacDo nald & ¢ Ltd., Christchurct 





THE CRUSHER WITH THE 


TROUBLES 


LEFT OUT 
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Aggregate Bituminizing Plants 
Heedicsite Co. 


Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
Eagle Iron Works 


Alloys, Steel 


Chicago Steel Foundry Co 


Ash and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


Automatic Feeders 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


Balls (Grinding) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, ete.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy -Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Bearings (Anti-Friction) 


Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Belt Fasteners 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belting 
Haiss. Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co 


Belt Lacing 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Bin Gates 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Bins (Steel) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Machines 
Hercules Powder Co 


Blasting Supplies 


Ensign-Bickford Co 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Block Machines (Concrete) 
Miles Mfg. Co 


Blocks (Sheave) 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Borings, Core 
Mott Core Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 


Brick Machines (Concrete) 
Miles Mfg. Co. 

Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Bucket 
veyors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, Etc.) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Elevators (See Con- 


Buckets (Dragline—Cableway ) 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Buckets (Elevator and Convey- 
or) 

Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
McLanahan and Stone Corp 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cableways 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Caps (Blasting) 


Hercules Powder Co 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Car Pullers 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


Carriers 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Car Wheels—(See Wheels— 
Car) 


Castings 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co 
Eagle Iron Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps: 
Air Pumps: Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 


Central Concrete-Mixing Plants 
(Complete) 


Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chutes and Chute Linere 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Classifiers 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co 


Clutches 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 


pressors) 


Concentrators (Slurry) 
Deister Concentrator Co. 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 
Smith Engr. Works 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Conveyors 
crete) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co, 


(Ready-Mixed Con- 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 
Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Crusher Parts 
American Pulverizer Co 
Jeftre y Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Crushers (Cone) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Crushers (Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 


Crushers (Ring) 
American Pulverizer C 


Crushers (Roll) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co 

Crushing Rolls 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Detonators 
Hercules Powder Co 

Diesel Engines (See Engines— 

Diesel) 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Dragline Excavators 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Ine. 
Dredges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Morris Machine Works 
Drilling Accessories 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drilling Contractore 
Mott Core Drilling Co 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co 
Sprague and Henwood Ine 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drills, Diamond 
Mott Core Drilling Co 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Ine. 


Drilla (Rock) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drilla (Well) (See 
Blast-Hole) 


Drills — 


Drives (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 
Rope) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Dryers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Dust-Collecting Systems 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrical Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 
Engineers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Engines (Diesel) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 
Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Excavating Machinery (See 
Shovels; Cranes; Buckets: 
etc.) 


Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Explosives 
Hercules Powder Co 


Fans (Exhaust) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
Feeders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Fuses (Detonating) 
Ensign-Bickford Co 
Hercules Powder Co 

Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion ) 

Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Clamshell) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
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MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 





ORROW PERFORATED METAL SCREEN 

eNO PLATES for sizing and preparing coal, 
sand, gravel, stone and other bulk materials are 
made by a Company specializing in screening 
machinery. 
A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de- 
livery of orders. 


Prices are right. 
Send for Bulletin 57. 
The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 
































BARGAINS 
FACTORY REBUILT 


LIMA 


SHOVELS, DRAGLINES 
and CRANES 


~, These machines are today's most ) ~ 


©T SENSATIONAL BARGAINS 7° 





FE your work demands additional loading 
or stripping equipment; or if your present 
shovel, dragline or crane is no longer efficient, 
then it will be to your advantage to write 
for further information and prices of these 
good-as-new machines. They are offered in 
34 to1l4 yard capacity. Each machine carries 
a@ mew machine guarantee. Each machine is 
convertible into crane, dragline or shovel. 
Write today. 


The Ohio Power Shovel Company 


Division of Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 


LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 


























ration.” The 


Send for f 
the general cata- 

ogue fully illus- 
Itrating and describing 
our complete line of equip- 
ment — without obligation, of 
course. 











An Allied Business 
That Makes You Profits 


Small home construction has shown a de 
cided increase in 37 states in which a recent 
survey was made by the “Dodge Corpo- 
manufacture of concrete 
building units would be an important and 
profitable addition to your business. 





Let us tell you of your market in making 
concrete building units, the investment 
and full detailed plans. 


Write today. 








Our Guarantee 


We guarantee our customers 
production at both a lower 
and lower operating costs. 


a larger 


first cost 








MILES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Jackson, Mich. 








December, 1933 
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Gears and Pinions 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 
Gears (Herringbone) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generators (See 
Generators ) 


Motors and 


Glass Sand Equipment 


Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co, 


Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 


Clamshell, Orange-Peel, 


etc.) 
Grating (Steel) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Grinding Balls 
Grinding) 


(See Balle, 


Grizzlies 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Guards (Wire) 


National Wire Cloth Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Georgia Iron Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Hoists 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Hoppers 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Hose Couplings (See Coup- 
lings) 


Hydraulie Guns 


(See Guns-— 
Hydraulic) 


Idlers 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Lifter Plates 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 
Lime Kilns 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 


Loaders and Unloaders 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Locomotives (Electric, Gas and 
Steam) 


Lima Locomotive Works 


Magnetic Pulleys See Pulleys, 
Magnetic 
Mill Liners and Linings 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach, Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Motor Trucks 
General Motors Truck Co, 


Motors and Generators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion ) 

Nails 

American Steel & Wire Ce 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Partitions (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Pipe Flanges 
Georgia Iron Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Drills (See Drills, 
Rock) 
Portable Conveyors 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Power Cables (Rubber Clad) 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Power Shovels (See Shovels. 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 


tion and Steam) 


Pulleys (Magnetic) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Wing) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Pulverizers (See also 
ers; Mills; etc.) 
American Pulverizer Co, 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Crush- 


Pump Valves (See Valves, 
Pump) 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Iron Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dredging) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Iron Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Iron Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine 
Morris Machine Works 


Purifiers, Steam (See Steam 
Purifiers) 
Rock Drills (See Drillse— 


Rock) 


Rod Mills 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Roller Bearings 


(See Bearings, 


Roller) 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Sand Separators 


McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 
Smith Engr. Works 
Scrapers (Power Drag) 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Screens 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 

Deister Concentrator Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

National Wire Cloth Co. 

Productive Equip. Corp. 

Smith Engr. Works 

Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Productive Equip. Corp. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep 
arators) 


Sheaves 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo 
Hetherington & Berner, In¢ 
MecLanahan and Stone Corp 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Shovels (Electric, Internal 
Combustion and Steam) 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Sprockets and Chain 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Steel (Alloy) 


Chicago Steel Foundry Co. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Inclines 
Steel) 


(See Inelines, 


Steel Plate Construction 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Storage Equipment 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Tanks 
Hendrick M fg. Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Tools (Drill) 
cessories ) 


(See Drilling Ac 


Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Tractors 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Trailers 
General Motors Truck Co. 


(Aerial) 
Steel & Wire Ce 


Tramways 
Americal 


Transformers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Belting (See Belt 
ing) 


Transmission Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Trucks and Trailers (See M« 
tor Trucks) 


Tube-Mill Liners (See 
Liners and Linings) 


Mill 


Tube Mills (See 
Tube, etc.) 


Mills—Ball, 


Underground Loaders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Vibrating Screen Plate 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 


Washers (Sand, Gravel, and 

Stone) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 

Lewistown Foundry 
chinery Co. 

MecLanahan and Stone Corp 

Smith Engr. Works 


& Ma- 


Welding Supplies 
Ameri 


in Steel 


& Wire Co 
Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 


Wheels (Car) 
Eagle Iron Works 


Winches and Capstans 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 

Wire & Cable (Electric) 
American Steel & Wire ( 


Wire Cloth 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Wire Rope 
American Steel & Wire C 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire-Rope Fittings 
Americ & Wire Co 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


in Stee 


Wire Rope Slings 
American Steel & Wire C 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire (Welding) 
American Steel & Wire Co 
Worm Gears 
Pinions) 


(See Gears and 
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RADIO 


IN YOUR ROOM 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


Completing our $200,000 


Modernization Program 


ALL ROOMS 


WITH BATH $¢)UP 
AND RADIO _— 
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FAMOUS FOOD IN 
THE COFFEE SHOP 








December, 1933 











Get more work out of 
your Exp/osives 


Extra powerful detonation, not 
only at the primer cartridge, but 
throughout each hole, is one of the 
reasons why operators are extend- 
ing their use of Cordeau-Bickford 
Detonating Fuse. Its positive ae- 
tion and ease of hookup have made 
the giant blast practicable and 
profitable; yet these are also good 
reasons why “Cordeau” can be em- 


ployed profitably in smaller blasts. 


There is a new technique in 
blasting that will interest you. It is 
fully explained in the Cordeau 
book free. The Ensien-Bickford 
Company, Simsbury, Conn. 


CB24 


CORDEAU ) 


BICKFORD 














































SAND AND DREDGING PUMPS 





A Wide Range of Sizes, 4” to 14” 


Send for illustrated booklet 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


NON-CHOKING TYPE CONCAVES 


HAVE IMPROVED CRUSHER—OPERATION 


FOR OTHER USERS... 


AM, Our non-choking concaves have been 


Why not for you? 


an, designed along lines dating back through 
iag.') many years of experience with GATES 
pate |» AND McCULLY CRUSHERS and our 


designs do not infringe any valid claims 
of any patent. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 











Tel. Canal 1459 










Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
nin a 


MATERIAL TOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2435 West 24th Place 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CUT HANDLING COSTS 
WITH SW BELT CONVEYORS 
We make a full line of Timken Equipped and 
plain Idlers for all width Belts. Get an SW esti- 
mate. We can save you money. 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Inc. 
1221 Sherman St. Muncy, Pa 




















PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 


538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


OAgitetors. sand and 
ravel 

OAgitators, Slurry 

OAtr cleaners 

OAir compressors 

OBag filling and weighing 


OBelt fasteners 

OBelting, conveyor and 
elevator 

OBelting, transmission 

OBelt lacing 

OBelt plates 

OBelt rivets 

OBelt tighteners 

OBin gates 

OBins, concrete 

OBins, steel 

OBlasting supplies 

OBlasting powder 

OBlocks, friction 

OBoats, self-unloading 

OBodies, Motor Trucks 

OBrake Linings 

OBuckets, Clamshell 

OBuckets, Conveyor and 
Elevator 

OBuckets, Dragline 

OBuckets, Orange Peel 

OCableways, Slackline 

OCalcining Machinery 

OCar Dumpers 

OCar Pullers ond Movers 

OCarriers, Belt 

OCars, Dump 

OCars, Kiln 

a Manganese 


OCastings, Steel 
OChains, Conveyor and 
Elevator 


Te he 008 J6F 5.6ccccs ss 


III ig: 15 a): eA te elke 


OChains, Power Shovel, 
Crane and Dredge 

OChains, Transmission 

OChutes 

OClassifiers 

OClips, Wire Rope 

OClutches 

OClutches, Magnetic 

OConcrete Plants, Ready 
Mixed 


OCones, Washing 
OConveyors, Apron 
OConveyors, Belt 
OConveyors, Pneumatic 
OConveyores, Screw 
OConveyors, Skip 
OCoolers 
OCouplings, Flexible 
OCouplings, Hose 
OCranes, Locomotive 
OCranes, Overhead 
Traveling 
OCranes, Truck 
OCrushers, Cone 
OCrushers, Disc 
OCrushers, Gyratory 
OCrushers, Hammer 
OCrushers, Jaw 
OCrushers, Ring 
OCrushers, Roll 
OCrushers, Rotary 
OCutter Heads, Dredging 


ODerricks 

ODraglines, Cableway 

ODraglines, Revolving 
Boo: 


m 
ODredges, Dipper 
ODredges, Hydraulic 
ODredges, Ladder 

ae i eens Mach- 


in 
ODrille. "blast hole 
ODrills, Diamond Core 
ODrills, Hand Hammer 


ODryers, Rotary OMills, Compartment OScales, Truck 



































ODryers. Sand and Gravel OMills, Tube OScrapers, Dragline 
ODust Collecting Systems OMixers, Plaster OScreens, Revolving 
ODynamite OMotors, Electric OScreens, Shaking 
OElevators, Bucket OMotors. Gasoline OScreens, Vibrating 
ngines, Diesel C Motor Trucks OSeparators, Air 
Engines, Gas OMotor Trucks, Ready OSeparatore, Dry Centrif- 
ngines, Gasoline Mixed Concrete , Ugal 
ngines. Hoisting ONozzles, Hydraulic OSeparators, Magnetic 
ines, Oil Minion OShovels, Gasoline 
oO Reodese 2 Nozzles, Gravel Washing OShovels, Steam 
OF ilters, Air 0 Nozzles, Spray OSkips 
OF titers, Ol 0 Nozzles, Dust Settling OSleeves, Dredge 
OFtre Brick ONozzles, Suction Hose OSlugs and Nug¢gets, 
OF langes, Pipe ONuggets, Grinding _ Grinding 
OF rogs and Switches Perforated Metal OSpeed Reducers and 
OF uses, Blasting OPoitdometers Gears 
OGears O Pulleys, Clutch OSpray Nozzles 
O Goggles O Pulleys, Magnetic OSprays, Paint 
OGovernors O Pulverized Fuel Systems OSprockets 
OGrinding Balle OPulverizers, Ball, Con- CSteel, Tool 
OGrizzlies ical, Pebble OStokers 
OGuns, Hydraulic OPulverizers, Disc OSwitches, Track 
oists, Air OPulverizers, Hammer OTanks, Concrete and Stee! 
OHoists, Derrick OPulverizers, Ring OTanks, Sand Settling 
OHoists, Drum OPulverizers, Rod OTanks, Wood 
OHoists, Motor Truck (OPulverizers, Roll OThickeners, Slurry 
Body OPumps, Centrifugal OTrack, Portable 
OHoists, Ski OPumps, Deep Well OT rack Shifters 
OHose, Air Steam, Water (OPumps, Sand and Gravel OTractors, Crawler 
OHose, Sand Suction OPumps, Slurry OTramways, Aerial 
OHydrators OPumps, Steam OTrippers, Beit 


OKettles, Calcining ORadiators, Engine Cool- OTrippers, Tramway 


OKilns, Rotary ing OUnloaders 
OKilns, Vertical ORatis OValives, Pump _ 
OLinings, Kiln ORefractories OWashers and Scrubbers, 


OLoaders, Portable 0 Respirators 
OLoaders — Unloaders, ORoliers, Conveyor 
Box Ca Rolls, Crushing 
CLocomotives, Diesel ORope, Wire 
OLocomotives, Gasoline O Safety Appliances 
OLocomotives, Steam OSand-Lime-Brick OWilre Cloth 
OLog Washers Machinery OWlre Cloth, Manganese 
OMeasuring Devices OScales, Track Steel 


Sand, Gravel, Stone 
OWeighters, Automatic 
OWelding Supplies 
OWheels, Car 
OWinches 
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Down go blasting costs 
when the right explo- 
sives are correctly used. 
Talk it over with Her- 


cules and see what can 





be done about getting 
your blasting costs 
down. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATLD 


Wilmington, Delaware 























ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


EARLY a thousand belts per hour are laced 











eciahins : ia cM Ma le also 
in Me nel Metal. Sol 1a lesale 
nd retail throughout ong world 

“JUST A ak 

HAMMER TO ff " FLEXIBLE 


SAG eeeee STEEL LACING CO. 


4623 Lexington Street, Chicago 














nny is ‘ mi 
May ei 
wil ly Mn i si , 

S10 


OUTSIDE ROOMS | 
Each with tub and 
shower bath 


A few at $2.5° sia up Mt 


CADILLAC SQUARE 
LUNN ot BATES STREET yy" 


Mi 
qi 











Miu uN 


“DETROIT | 












Buy “‘A Haiss” 


ECAUSE it 

is the most 
successful, most 
satisfactory 
and most profit- 
able which 
facts youcan 
confirm from 
users, and reason 
out from reading 
the Haiss cata 
logs. 4 Standard 
Haiss Loaders 
1 to 3 yds. per 
min. 



















{sk for catalogs. 


George Haiss Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
142d St. & Rider Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Builders also of Haiss ELevators—ScreeNs—CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
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When Do YOU Get To Read Pit and Quarry? 


— ee ee ee 


The other day a superintendent wrote: 


"| don't get a chance to read Pit and Quarry until two or three weeks 
after it's out. They subscribe at the office, but it takes that time for 
the copy to get to me, and then it's usually torn and clipped. Attached 
find my check for two dollars for a three years’ subscription for a personal 


copy. Send it to my home address at 


During these times of swiftly moving national events, any one of which 
can easily affect our whole future, it is imperative that news be received 
promptly. It is equally imperative that the latest production ideas and 


suggestions be received at the earliest moment. 


A personal subscription means that you get Pit and Quarry promptly. 
It also means that you don't have to rush through it, missing the news and 


ideas, so that the next in line can get it. 


At the price of only $1.00 for one full year (12 issues) or $2.00 for 


three years (36 issues) can you afford to be without your own copy? 


While the Price Is Still At This All-Time Low, Send 
Your Subscription—It’s a Real Buy—Act Now 


PIT AND QUARRY 
538 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, lil. 


Pit and Quarry 














HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


and particularly the Heat-Treated, Double- 
Corrugated Plate are popular in the quarry 
field. They wear well. 

Full range of sizes. 


IHENDRICK 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


are made to fit. That’s the first requisite. 
Any size or style made. No order too 
small or too large. 


Investigate the Weston Testing 
Screen for making sizing tests. 


HENDRICK MEG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 





Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 


Birmingham Boston 
Hazleton New York 


Baltimore 
Detroit 











MoRRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


tor hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production; hy 
draulic conveying of slurry and other liquids containing abrasive 
materials; clear water pumps for general service 

Also complete dredges with = 

all accessory equipment. 
Dredging pump designs in- 
clude heavy duty types and 
special alloy parts for severe 
service. Types and sizes for} 


tions, and for belt, motor, 
steam, oil or gasoline-engine 
drive. 

Write for Bulletins 


Morris Machine Work 


Baldwinsville, N. UY. 


Export Office 
































AGLE 


L EQUIPMENT 


Spiral Screw and Log Washers, De-Waterers and Shale 
Removers, Flume Classifiers, Swintek Ladder Suction 
Screen Nozzles, Chain Type Cutters, Barges and Pon- 
toons, A Frame and Gantry Hardware, Vibrating and 
Revolving Screens, Steel Dump Cars, Grizzlies, Car 
Wheels and Trucks, Steel Bins, Water Tanks, Struc- 
tural Towers, and Dry Pans. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Machinists — Founders 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance - Iested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 














Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 

















BEB ERE REE Eeee 
P-L NEBR REE 
its rey BEBE eae 
Shc RRERRee 


Manufacturers 
Genuine Spring Steel Wire Cloth 
in Double and Lock Meshes 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


Write for Catalogue 


National Wire Cloth Company 


Foot of Belle Street St. Paul, Minn. 































* The pump is the heart of your dredge. The 
new H & B type R series will increase plant 
efficiency and reduce maintenance repair costs. 
Send for Bulletin R-126; also Bulletins of 
H & B complete steel dredges. 








HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC., Indianapolis, Ind. 











HEAVY DUTY 
Vibrating Screen 


One Customer Operates 
73 Leahys in 19 Plants 


This standardization on Leahy hinges on the big- 
gest consideration: RESULTS. This company’s ex- 
perience over 6 years proves dependability, economy 
and complete satisfaction. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 










The Deister Concentrator Co. 
Incorporated 190¢ 
911 Glasgow Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Export Sales: 
104 Pearl Street, New York City 











For Digging — Stripping -—— Stock-Piling 


If you have a project that calls for dig 
ging and moving materials distances of 
200 to 1500 ft., it is probable that you 


can cut costs by using a Sauerman ma 





— 
. chine. It is just a question of which 
type to use—cableway or scraper. 
Sauerman Slackline Cableways are in a 
class by themselves for work where ma 
terials must be lifted from under water 
and conveyed to an elevated bin, screen 
ing plant or storage pile. 
I let show 
es : Sauerman Drag Scrapers are most eco 
w cost ra 2 
ind cablewav lav nomical on stripping work, digging dry 
yuts for pit gravel, stock-piling and reclaiming. 
stripping and st 
rl i! - | a 2 - 
ing mailed free o Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
request $ 7 
: 434 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 
sud aud 
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CONSOLIDATED offers GOOD USED CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, DRY- 
ING AND FILTERING EQUIPMENT—COMPLETE 
Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Compressors; Pumps; Dragline and 
Excavating Equipment; and all sizes and types of Jaw, Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Swing Hammer Mills; 
Elevators: Belt Conveyors; Rotary and Vibrating Screens; Rotary Kilns and Dryers; Raymond and other fine 
Pulverizers; Air Separators; Hardinge Ball and Pebble Mills; Silex and iron lined Tube Mills, etc. Send for 
Bulletin No. 14. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 17-19 Park Row, New York City 
Tel. Barclay 7-0600 Shops and Yards at Newark, N. J., now cover eight acres Gregory 


HI-GRADE-REBUILT 
FOR SALE FOR SALE pact or anggy Hing earn 


Pumps, etc. All standard makes 














; a ; ee Engine—Generator—-Set 260 Amp.—240 V and sizes. Rock bottom prices. 
1—No. 175 B Bucyrus Steam Shovel 60 Cyc.—2 phase 277 R.P.M. Allis-Chal Money-back guarantee. ts 
15—-30 Yd. Std. Ga. Air Dump Cars mers—Ideal—14” bore—13” stroke. Com- Write, phone or wire 


60 Caterpillar Tractor somal eas Eee SaNEr Game GREGORY ELECTRIC Co. 
75 Monarch Allis-Chalmers Tractor en 1603 South Lincoln St. CHICAGO 


No. 8 Austin Gyr. ¢ rusher LiRectiegl.ctG" thesens-t8* stecke dream 
4—114 Yd. Maney Scrapers Go" din £8" intiin. 
Type B Erie Comb. Shovel & Crane 








Lambert—14” bore—16” stroke drum 62” 


One Yard Massillon Steam Shovel dia.—64” wide. MOTOR BARGAINS 
12 Fr. Galion Leaning Wh. Grader Pump Triplex vertical Deane Size . = eae 60 CYCLE 
es : s ‘el 13x12 arranged for belt drive from steam 1- GE a ave 
Half Yard Northwest Shovel engine—Armington 10” bore—1!2” stroke. + . E. = ie Bins 
o 105 Northwest Comb. Shovel & Steam Pumps—2 Worthington—size 6x4x6. ’ = ae 
one ee | Kelly Water Tube Heater. . 2200 /440 Synch. 
rricks, P :: rs, Gas Locomotives, - - 
Derricks, a nse ees - nae Roll D.C. Generator—Garwood Elec. Co. 1lOKW + $50 /48e | ag? wong 
Steam Locomotives, Gravel Plants, collers, 110 V.—450 R.P.M. arranged for belt 1- 550 Synch. 
Forms, Finishers. ALL KINDS OF drive. Complete with switchboard # 220 /440 Slip Ring 


a ID KIT TELL IS THAT » 220/440 Slip Ri 
oe I ctrl TELL US W GOODWIN-GALLAGHER Motors. Generators—Transformers 
SAND & GRAVEL CORP. n er Electrical Equipment 


153 W. 18th St. 
Port Washington, L. I. Belyea Co., Inc. New York City 


Springfield, Ohio Phone: Port Washington 92 REBUILT—GUARANTEED 


The T. J. Lane Company 











IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


St m 114, Yd. Bucyrus Gas Cat Dragline, New. 2—100 HP Erie Economic ASME 150 Ib. 
ea 2 Yd. Page Walking Dragline, 60’ Boom, 75 pres. Self Contained Boilers. 




















is HP Diesel Engine. Rebuilt. 1—34 yd. Hayward E Clam Shell Bucket. 
i ocomotives No. 1-D Gates Gyratory Crusher, Rebuilt. 1—11/, yd. Owen Clam Shell Bucket. 
2", 3’, 4, 51/,’ Symons Cone Crushers. 1—81/, x 10 Mundy 3 Drum Skeleton Hoist. 
All Equipped ASME Boilers 80”x40' Rotary Dryer, Indirect Heat type. 1—4l/, x6 Mundy Steam Swinging Gear. 
ae , , lane ‘ a > ’ a ; . 
98 ack Waskat: Gael saddle tank. 96 x40" & 7 x70 Plain Rotary Dryers. 2—355° ILR. 12x10 ERI Belted Air Com- 
: hotel t oki 11”x36” Western Jaw Crusher, Mang. fitted. pressors. 
50-ton American 4-wheel sa 9x8, 10x10, 12x10, 14x12 I-R Compressors. 1—3’x 6’ Riveted Air Receiver. 
tank. 3—3x6 S-A Vibrating Screens, Dbl. Deck. 1—39' Westinghouse Steam Driven Air Com- 
40-ton American 4-wheel saddle 2—24” Dings type B Magnetic Separators. pressor. 
tank (2 duplicates). 25, 40, 60, 75, 80, 120, 150, 180, 300, 450, Wo Quen Tis Equipment 
36-ton Porter 4-wheel saddle tank. a HP Full Diesel Engines some with R. C. STANHOPE. INC 
?8- ‘ulcan 4-wheel saddle tank. zenerators. 875 Sixth Ave. New York Cit 
28-ton Vulcan 4-wheel s 6 HP Firebox Boiler on wheels 125 lbs. . bale 
Gasoline Locomotives 4—Sullivan DP-321 Jack-Hammer Drills. 
05 4 heel Pl h All sizes and types of Hoists, Buckets, Derricks 
2)-ton 4-whee ymouth. Cranes, Drag-scraper and Slackline Outfits, Com 
8-ton 4-wheel Plymouth pressors, Pulverizers, Pile Hammers, Belt Con For Sale 
‘ veyors, Screens, Locomotives, Cars, Electric Equip 1—No. 7% McCully Crusher. 
20-ton 4-wheel Plymouth. etc. Send for Bulletin No. 90 1—No. 6 Smith Crusher. 
THE MACHINERY SALES COMPANY) a . a oo 
Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. MACHINERY SALES BUILDING ar eeeeeeee MeCully Crusher. 
; : Al 565 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. ae cy ay 2 
Box 391 Birmingham, a. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 1—6” Superior McCully Reduction Crusher. 
Phone—ANDover 4480 1—48” Symons Horizontal Disc Crusher. 
Several Jaw Crushers. 
1—25 ton Ohio locomotive crar 50’ boom, D.D rae ~— —* i MP to 000 BP. 
a ee 25 . io 0co 10tive crane 5 00M, pper Je rill. 
mI a hd 4.S.M.E. boiler. 
wiemgeg ~ sptoclisi ull : > 1 35 ton Ohio ciineseien crane 50’ boom, S.D 1—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag 
1—15-ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 80-ft A.S.M.E. boiler. Scraper, with or without motor. 
boom, 38-ft. mast—in A-1 condition. i—Vulean 40 ton S.G. Saddle tank locomotive 2—Complete Gravel Washing Plants. 


A.S.M.E. boiler. 
LOCOMOTIVES 

















1—Baldwin 75 ton Switcher. 4, LIPPMANN 
D 40-ton American — ona . : ; nog eg ggg A me . le 2 con sso ENGINEERING WORKS 
Driver Saddle Tank Locos., built emia aod a was with aS ces en 
1926 and 1929. 1—Lorain 1% yard shovel and 50’ crane boom 4603 W. Mitehell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
1—20-ton and 3 8-ton Vulcan std. ga. : ane tone eee 
Gas Locos. 1—Marion steam crane 40’ boom on caterpillars 
CARS 1—Morris 10” cent. pump 2250 GPM @ 130’ head 
l American 8” cent. pump 1500 GPM @ 110’ head 
12-yd. Western Air, on oe g mod ned 1—Universal truck crane on 6% ton truck ‘ - 
Cars, Flats, Gondolas, Stee op- 2—1 yd. bottom dump concrete buckets Ad 
per Cars Box Cars. 1—Lambert 84x1l0—3 drum hoist with swinger ver 1Sé 
: . 2—9B2 McKiernan-Terrvy hammers 
? ‘f . . . . > 1y 1—No. 7 MecKiernan-Terry hammer 
ILYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 1—No. 7 MeKiernan-Terry hamm¢ sa ” 
20 N. Wacker Dr. Bldg., Chicago, III. 2—1 yd. Hayward Clamshell Buckets Y W t 
Railway Exch. Bidg. 101 — A} St. HARRY C. LEWIS our an S 
i ow 
St. Lonle, Me. 156 Market St. Newark, N. J. 
SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL For Sale or Rent 


GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 12, 16, and 20-yd. Side Dump Cars Sur lus 
Considerably below market prices. ” ton Std Gauge Locomotives 
20 ton % in. Hexagon. yd, ink Se t Cranes and Draglines 
50 ton * l-in., | %-in., 1% -in.,and 1% tated ye 
in. Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. A180 general Construction equipment 


MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. Equipment 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
167 South St. New York City 16 No. Clinton St. Union Trust Bldg. 
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FOR SALE 9-YD. CAPACITY 
'—Pennsylvania Hammer Mill, type | | ELECTRIC DRAG SCRAPER HOIST NEW, CRANE 


2—Robins 34 by 36 Standard Rigid GOOD AS NEW 


Coke Crushers, New A. C. or D. C. OPERATION G UARANTEE 
I—No. 13-A Telsmith Crusher 














36 bey 42 Fareed Jaw Cracker FS RE See ee | 
oe iby 10" Double Deck Niagara Electric— Gasoline—Steam TT See |e 
ibrator Ocreen H : ° ‘a: a ae’ 8 ba -oct +a 
oists in Excellen ition Ww price e actual ¢ 
1—10-30 Good Roads Reduction ange . Cond wi | : R wen he 
cats FOR PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS rane. Industrial Brownh Re 
BLUE BALL MACHINE WORKS LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY rr Re ieee 
Blue Ball, Pa. ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY Crane nry a new macnine 
For Sale—Now a Good Time to Buy a POT OLy Srsrnera ee Orr 
Crushers 42/7-8K-74%%K-4K-5A complete 40 Tel every worn part replaced. Low 
e@®ee (Ills J4xv4 Rolls (( inada) . ‘ 
Curing Cylinder 67x80 Dorr Class. model C2 + perat n ; YW } t } 
Draxzlines 175B elec T and Cl. 14 diesel 
YOU DON’T SEE Shovels Marion 92 and 100 RR and Cat mount ee eer ws ¥ 
Locomotives Saddle Tank 35 and 75 ton 4-6 wh , 4 iV j vi‘ d 





eee res Wane 1 Ts v caen Ws 3. cee ee oe ind dollars. Capacities rang 
ADVERTISED— iii 


We 2 ae wvawetmaime ae cco comes | | INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


WILL GLADLY LO- Siexo Ww in = oi CERI ian GENERAL OFFICES: BAY CITY, MICH. 





A] ‘ ic mot of all s s, and Oil Engine 
CATE IT Generates Sets and "Mact ne tools. Send for list District Office 
FOR YOU Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co. hiladelni . 
23 W. 2nd St., Cincinnati, Ohio New Yo! Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland 








Write 
FOR SALE 
PIT and QUARRY Farrell Jaw Crusher, type B, 18 x 36. rye PRICED — ei 0.00 

























































































30” Buc insaliig elt Elevator, 80’ high. a — eae ye 
Rand McNally Bldg. Nearly new - 7 ee 
CHICAGO G. A. UNVERZAGT Cru ( 3 6" x48 
15 Park Row New York City ae ie we oe a 
l ( oo 
ling Hopy 000.04 
O5 s0Y” x B ket | " ~ 4 
R } B Com 150.00 
FOR SALE FOR SALE 2. preegteemeenlena i 
Bu 000.00 
” ~ 5 ( B \ 1 0.00 
Stee i ydre : “7 WI ya..1Yd 
1—18x30 Allis Chalmers Blake Type Jaw Crusher 10 teel ede able hull hydraulic , | + igi re RO0.00 
with Motor, Belt and All Accessories in A-1 dredge, electrically operated. weer 
ee Floating Equipment and Dredges. > Will Trade 
. . 
Rockville Quarries Co. H. P. Guion IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
P. O. Box 401 Harrisburg, Pa, 303 W. 42nd St. New York City 653 Railway Exchange Chicago, III. 
FOR SALE cess a a IN STOCK ‘ 
rem SALE 1—Marion 37 Steam Shovel, 1%-yd., on Caterpillars FOR SALE—AERIAL TRAMWAY 
Marion Gas-Electric % yard Shovel 1—Northwest t “yd Gas "ce bination Crane and : ¥ ‘ ‘ * ‘ Fre) an ae 
Osgood 1-yard_ gas crawler shovel, overhauled Shovel I eet long, 
Lo omotives : 75-ton ave ‘her code be Siar: also sad l Veevers al Truck Cran p i | ' : I ven ‘ "ter 
die tank type, narrow and standard gauge : Bi a ee ee paalbieininiess ! eq 
CARS: side dump 12-yard; 50-ton steel twin hoy 1—Universal %-yd. Gas Combination Trench Hoe & 
per Cars, ete Shovel W 
SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO 1—Koehr illars. 
7 r ¥ MIC HIG ‘AN. ‘EQUIP MENT CO. > s Coal C an Pun j >; 
Atlanta, Ga. ghee ecucns Wen ' d Detroit; Miah. Perry Hills Coal Company Punxsutawney, Pa 
E.C.A. equipment under N.R.A. Code delivered P.D.Q. 
Send for Complete stock list 
AIR COMPRESSORS CRANES (locomotive) 
ortable and _= stationary, belt with Locomotiv ranes ta. ga ind 
elec. or gaS. power, sizes from 21 25-tor OF Browning, Amer 
a ee ee ees SPECIAL OFFER -tons: Ohio, 
BUCKETS CRANES AND DRAGLINES (crawler mounted) DERRICKS 
246 2ucket ‘ sizes anc nakes . . Ste and=wood leg 
24 Buckets, all ize and mak LP Suad Walker Dra ul na G8 i—Link Belt gasoline, Model K-1; N 
CARS ; : Die el erated } d 1 ton: ry ft boom shop N 
Large lot including std. ga. 6, 12-yd ea ns age h 2 ss K-] ; : HOISTS 
ee, wee Se See nt LP & i Model 206, Ser. No. 2075 Gasoline, electric and steam. All 
urs and ballast cars 1—Northwest Model 104. Serial N ee eee eee LOCOMOTIVES 
CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 154, 45-ft. boom, Iig-yd. drag- 4 __prownhoist No, 2 gasoline uY Gasoline locomotives from 14-tor 
Portable Belt Conveyors with steel ne « famshe ae lv-ton cap.; 40 ft. boom I 4 rihnas RR e i * , 
frame, gas or electric power 18” “ P , ae -% # ara N m4 . puma Pe sh = 
ind 24” Barber Greene and Ct . AUstIn ne digaa 15-ton gas cral | Er Mi , 3 S : N 
cago Automatic ws data N IX ft hox , l s 
CRUSHERS 1—P&H Mode ), with t i lin 
We have located, inspected a l-vd. dragline ar ur serial N bucke SHOVELS 
have under option, nearly a hi indr e 255 1—-Industrial Brownhoist, type CC > G ! I 
crushers, all sizes and types, inch oe gasoline, combination crane and B N T. 
ing 1—Northwest Model 105; 45 ft. boom hovel; 14%-yd dipper ; 36 ft. boor 0 l \ N 157 
DISC CRUSHERS JAW CRUSHERS l-yd. dra gline or clan hell bucket; 1—Bre wnho st No 1: 7-ton cap.; Bu B 
GYRATORY HAMMER MILLS Ser. No. 2335 with 35 ft. boom; gasoline N il N 
CRU SHERS ROLL CRUSHERS 
No. 5% Symons coarse cone type 
PHILADELPHIA—P. 0. Box 5417, CHICAGO—1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. PITTSBURGH—P. 0. Box 931 
Kingsessing Sta. Phone Granite 7600 Phone Nevada 2400 Phone Federal 2000 
December, 1933 61 
j 
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Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
* 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
® 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Wanted 
15” belt driver entrifugal nd and gravel 
Price must be reasonable State make 


For Sale 


l—5 ton Ma Tru res Run less thar 
10.0 ] Dur body 
vibrating el ete 

THE BEDFORD-NUGENT CO., Evansville, Indiana 











Sauerman Cableway 1!. Yard 


For Sale 
One and one-half yard capacity, 2 bucket 
feet 1%” new track cable 2 drum electric tw 
ed hoist ") foot et Ww 
4 vol new re I rts, 1 x ! 
beyond reach of cableway is reason for sellin good 
ondition Will price right or exchange for craw] 


rane or large ca if ty crushet 
VICTORIA MATERIALS & GRAVEL CO. 
VICTORIA, TEXAS 


WANTED 


One second hand kiln, rotary, 7 or 8 feet 
1.D., 150 to 200 feet in length. Must be in 
good condition and be with all necessary 
accessories, such as trunions, drive ge ars 
and seal ring Also stack, if same is of 
metal. Address Box 1200, Pit and Quarry 
Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 








DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
FIRECLAY, ASPHALT, LIMESTONE, 
COAL AND ALL MINERALS 
Light Gasoline Outfits 


MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 








AIR COMPRESSORS and OIL ENGINES 
355 cu ER-1, Ingersol Rand Be d 


ft., 100 Ibs. E Ir 1 Belts 
“u. f 100 lbs. OCB, Chicago Pneumatic Belted 
to 1 KVA Synchronou notor 
deu. ft., 100 Ibs. PR, Ingersoll Rand direct I 
nected 25 cycle synchronous motor 
1570 cu. ft., 110 Ibs. Worthington direct connected t 
260 N 2200/3/60 Syn. motor 
Have available Compr I and Oil Engines 


We Buy Compressors and Oil Engines for Cash 
MOORHEAD-REITMEYER CO., INC. 
57 Water St. Pittsburgh, Pa 


WANTED nd-hand DRAGLINI 
SLACKLINI t n HOIST, one 
Bucket with nad drums t 

minute on tl nhaul nd 2000) Th 

min, on th ithaul Stat 


price ! \ t may be in eted, te Deckers 
Creek Sand Company, P. 0. Box 186, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 











CORE BORINGS 
DIAMOND DRILLING 


Sprague & Henwood, Inc. 
225 W. Olive St. Scr onton, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
One Byers Bear Cat combination shovel, 
scraper, Skimmer, ditcher and back filler 
Shop No. 3808. Caterpillar tread Length of 
boom; maximum 27’ 6’’, minimum 12’ 6” 
Boom stroke 15'0’’. Adjustable trench bucket 
One-half yard skimmer bucket 

UNITED COLLIERIES, INC. 
3206 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 





I’m Anxious to Work 
What kind of b ha 1 I’m tl hly 








WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills 
We drill for Limestone, Gyp 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coa 
and all other minerals 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











BYER’S DIPPER STICK 
144 or 1 yd. 
with take-up drum and bucket cast- 
ings. Cost $450.00, sell $200.00. 


Box 179, Shreveport, La. 


Brand new, complete 











It is very evident that the Industry Bill 
will make many changes in the rock indus- 
tries. If one is to succeed, alert, intelligent 
supervision and complete knowledge of effi- 
cient operating methods will be essential. 
Superintendent with the knowledge and abil- 
ity to apply same available now. Your in- 
quiries invited. Address Box 700, Pit and 
Quarry Publications, 538 8S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, 








sell it? 


money. 


work for you. 





It works for others 


Have you any surplus equipment? Idle equipment means 
idle money. The longer it is idle the less it is worth. 


Why not 


Look in the Broadcast section of this issue of PIT and 
QUARRY. Perhaps you will find some one advertising a 
‘““want’’ of just such equipment as you have to sell. 


Or if you don’t find such a ““want’’ advertisement, a small 
‘for sale’’ advertisement inserted by you in the next issue of PIT 
and QUARRY will probably turn that idle equipment into 


When you are in the market for used equipment, you Il gen- 
erally find what you want adve rtised in the Broadcast Section; 
but if you don’t, a small ““wan ted’ advertisement inserted by 
you in the next issue of PIT and QUARRY will probably turn 


up the equipment you need. 


it will 
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BOOKS 


you should have 


Pit and Quarry Handbook with 
which is consolidated the Directory of 
Cement, Gypsum, Lime, Sand, Gravel 
and Crushed-Stone Plants. Published 
Annually. A complete, concise and 
conveniently-arranged technical ref- 
erence work, on prospecting, plant de- 
sign and all phases of operation and 
maintenance of non-metallic mineral 
producing and manufacturing plants. 
Accepted universally as the standard 
authority. 


The Directory. Alphabetical and 
geographical lists of all non-metallic 
mineral plants in the United States 
and Canada, conveniently keyed for 
product. 


Pit and Quarry Directory. The Di- 
rectory section of the Handbook, pub- 
lished separately. 


Cements, Limes and Plasters. By 
Edwin C. Eckel, C.E., Consulting Geol- 
ogist. Third edition; 699 pages 6x9; 
161 figures; 269 tables; cloth. A com- 
plete and comprehensive review of 
the raw materials, methods of manu- 
facture and properties of the finished 
product, of all kinds of cementing ma- 
terials used for construction. 


Portland Cement. By Richard K. 
Meade. Third edition; revised and en- 
larged; XII+707 pages, illustrated. 
The composition, raw materials, man- 
ufacture, testing and analysis in the 
Portland cement industry. 


Non-Metallic Minerals. By Raymond 
B. Ladoo. 686 pages 6x9; 50 diagrams. 
A comprehensive book on the composi- 
tion and properties, methods of mining 
and preparation, market values, extent 
and nature of markets, specifications 
and tests and uses of all non-metallic 
minerals of commercial importance, ex- 
cept fuels and natural bitumens and 
hydrocarbons. 

Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook, 
Lionel S. Marks, editor-in-chief, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, Har- 
vard University; assisted by a staff of 
75 specialists. 2264 pages 4%x7; over 
1300 illustrations and diagrams; flexi- 
ble; thumb-indexed. Thoroughly re- 
vised in all parts; up to date in both 
practice and theory. The sections have 
been subdivided more thoroughly to 
give more specific treatment to various 
branches of mechanical engineering. 
Standards and practice have been 
brought up to 1930; physical data have 
been everywhere revised to incorporate 
the best current values. 


Mining Engineers’ Handbook. Com- 
piled by a staff of specialists; Robert 
Peele, editor-in-chief, E.M., Consulting 
Mining-Engineer, formerly professor 
of Mining in the School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia University. Second edition. For 
engineers concerned with the develop- 
ment and management of mines, and 
also for those interested in the con- 
struction details involved in the in- 
stallation of plants. Covers mining 
and metallurgy, and allied subjects 
necessary to the mining engineer, and 
such data on machinery, power plants, 
electric transmission and_ structural 
design as he may need in the field. 

A 2-volume edition is published, for 
greater facility in fleld use. 

Mineral Deposits. By Waldemar 
Lindgren, Professor of Economic Geol- 
Ogy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Third edition; 1049 pages 6x9; 
318 illustrations. A description, by 
classes and type examples, of the oc- 
currence, structure and origin of the 
principal deposits. 
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Diesel Engines. By Lacey H. Morri- 
son. 598 pages 6x9; 385 illustrations. 
The book describes the various forms 
of Diesel engines now available, ex- 
plains their construction and opera- 
tion, tells how to keep them running in 
good condition and how to install them. 
Actual operation costs of Diesel en- 
gines now in use in various industries 
are included. 

Oil Engines. By Lacey H. Morrison. 
475 pages 6x9; 367 illustrations. The 
construction and operation of oil en- 
gines. It describes the various types 
of Diesel, semi-Diesel and low-com- 
pression oil engines and shows how to 
install an oil engine. 

Excavation Machinery, Methods and 
Costs. By A. B. McDaniel, Principal 
Engineer, Construction Division of the 
Army. 530 pages 6x9; illustrated. Con- 
tents: Tools for loosening and hand 
excavation; drag and wheel scrapers; 
blade or road graders; elevating grad- 
ers; capstan plows; power shovels; 
scraper, templet, trench, and wheel ex- 
cavators; cableways; dipper, ladder 
and hydraulic dredges; subaqueous 
rock drills; car and wagon loaders; 
highway and railroad construction; 
reclamation work; rivers, harbors and 
canals; municipal improvements; quar- 
ries, open-cut mines, gravel pits and 
brick yards; tunnels and underground 
mines. 

Diatomaceous Earth. By Robert Cal- 
vert. A description of the present day 
industry of diatomaceous earth, its 
occurrence, mining and _ preparation, 
physical properties, and the rapid ex- 
pansion of its use and application to 
new industries. Illustrated. 256 pages. 


Pit and Quarry Publications 


Your library is incomplete without 
the books listed below — books of 
real and practical value to all pro- 
ducers of non-metallic minerals. 

Prices are shown on the order blank be- 
low. Check the books you want, detach the 


order blank (only) and send it to us with 
your remittance. 


For books on subjects not listed below, 
our book department. 


write VY 


The Properties of Silica. By Robert 


sosmal A monograph on silica in 
its various phases and transformations, 
discussing its structure and symmetry, 
its thermal and mechanical energy, its 
electric and magnetic properties, and 
its uses and applications in industry 
856 pages 

Bearing Metals and Bearings. By W. 
M. Corse. A survey of the fundamental 
principles and practices involved in the 
selection of bearings and bearing met 
als, together with a bibliography of 
reference literature from 1900-1928 in- 
clusive. Illustrated. 383 pages. 

Industrial Filtration, By Arthur 
Wright. It puts on record the author's 
twelve years of filter experience, and 


every effort has been made to make the 


information of practical value. Illus 
trated. 336 pages. 


CONTENTS: Clarification; Cake build- 
ing; Cake washing; Cake drying; Cake 
discharging; Filter media; Theory of 


filter application; Auxiliary equipment; 
Theory and mechanics as related to 
practice; Bag filters; Plate and frame 
presses; Suction leaf filters; Pressur: 
leaf filters: The Kelly filter, the Sweet- 
land filter, the Vallez filter; Rotary 
vacuum filters; Oliver filter, American 
continuous filter; ‘Eine apparatus; 
Special filters and clarifiers, Dorr appa- 
ratus, Merrill filter, Atkins-Shriver 


press, Burt filter, Zenith rotary hopper 
dewaterer, Oliver rotary sand table 
FEine acid sand filter; Application of dif- 
ferent types of filters; Relation of filtra- 
tion to other plant operations, drying 
evaporation, etc., combination filtering 
and drying; Plant practice; Index. 


™~ Book Department 


538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


DETACH COUPON (ONLY) AT DOTTED LINE, CHECK, SIGN AND MAIL 
ee 


Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed find remittance for $.... for which please send the books checked below. 


Book *With 1-Year 


Only Subscription to 

Postpaid Pit and Quarry 

Pit and Quarry Handbook and Directory............ } $10.00 T] $10.50 
Pit and Quarry Directory (published separately)..... 10.00 C] 10.50 
COMIONE PAIMCS ONG CLOSETS cc coc secs cvervsceevees 7.00 [] 7.50 
NN Sie aaa was bis dip do & ease lew ee #00 10.00 [] 10.50 
ECT Pe eee eee eee eee 6.00 [] 6.50 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook.................+. 7.00 O 7.50 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in one volume......... [} 10.00 [] 10.50 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in two volumes........ [] 12.00 C] 12.50 
i ae Guan s he eW eae eed veut ees 7.00 | 7.50 
EE ee re oe eee 5.00 5.50 
EES Ce ee ee ee eee 5.00 5.50 
Excavation Machinery, Methods and Costs.......... 5.00 5.50 
Die I AORONEY OE is icc 6 i095 0 0186s dows eK a See . E- 466 [1] 4.50 
‘EMO SROPOTUIOS OF TCR. . 6 vec eccccess Colds 9.50 [} 10.00 
Bearing Metals and Bearings..............-.eeee00: 5.25 (} 5.75 
i bin es nelee vest use cee ... LL) 6.00 6.50 
NOTE: * Rates are for North America (except Canada), South America and U. § 
Possessions; for other countries, including Canada, add $1.00 per year for extra 


postage and duty. 


Your Name 
Firm Name.. 


Address ...... 


ee ee eevee eeeeeereenene 














Specializing in castings for cement | 
mills and kindred lines. SAVE THOSE DOLLARS 


PYRASTEEL EVANSTEEL 


You can cut your drill costs 
with the more efficient, more 
economical, speedier and 
sturdier steel, full-length 
crawler Loomis “Clipper” 
drill—in several sizes— 
equipped for Wire or Manila 
Line. The Loomis “Clipper” 
makes drilling operations 


for high temperatures for strength 





Experienced engineering service avail- 
able at all times. 
more profitable. 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. "wg: 
3720 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Hl. Established 1842 


Makers of Alloy Steel for over twenty-five years. THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO. ade’ Mon OHIO 























Index to Advertisers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..... 56 Flexible Steel Lacing Co..... 57 McLanahan and Stone Corp. 64 
American Pulverizer Co..... Eg | a Oe 53 
le eee Inside Back Cover General Motors Truck Co.... 1 Morris Machine Works...... 59 
American Steel & Wire Co... 3 Georgia Iron Works........ 56 Morrow Mfg. Co............ 53 
Goodwin-Galagher Sand & Mott Core Drilling Co....... 62 
EPROM 3 5 cia we ee aes 60 

Barinm Hotel ... <se0.ss00.. 57 National Crushed Stone 
Birmingham Rail & Locomo- Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo......... 57 ORE ad rei ce crn ee see 45 

tive Co. ........ eee eeeeee 60 frepasesibe Co. .... 06 ssseen 5 National Sand & Gravel 
Broadcast Section ........ 60-62 Hendrick Mie. Co.........%. 59 PNR rr ke So yc 5 Sea, oh 45 
Burnham, Royal E.......... 62 *Hercules Powder Co......... 57 National Slag Ass’n........ 45 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 59 National Wire Cloth Co..... 59 
Chicago Perforating Co...... 56 Hyman-Michaels Co......... 60 Nordberg Mfg. Co.......... 7 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co... 64 Industrial Brownhoist Corp.. 61 Ohio Power Shovel Co....... 53 
Consolidated Products Co.... 60 Iron & Steel Products, Inc... 61 Pennsylvania Drilling Co.... 62 
Deister Concentrator Co..... 59 Pg ge: ae re 6 luareneesie are Pee atte a6 

: eee Productive Equip. Corp..... 

Deister Machine Co......... 64 . ; 
Detroit Slag & Dock Co..... 4 Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & —eterereeeees Inside Back Cover 
Engr. Corp. ...........-. 51 Sauerman Bros. Inc......... 59 
Eagle Iron Works.......... 59 ey A ee 60 Smith Engr. Works. . Back Cover 
Ensign-Bickford Co......... 55 Lewistown Foundry and Ma- Sprague 5 Henwood, inc... - 
Equipment Corporation of shina Co.................. 59 Sprout, Waldron & Co....... 56 
ION, seca Bg. es tee hd wie 61 Loomis Machine Co......... 64 Williamsport Wire Rope Co.. 8 


“See also information in the 1933 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK 











LEADERS SINCE 1835 


CRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge Wedge Crushers, 
for practically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 





PLAT-O 


a = VIBRATING 
SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. a i Sa 

SEners, ytinaer Waaern, anne denpe aed werkier (ae SCREEN 
screens. 


DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 


JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and 
manganese ores. 


SCREENS—Cylindrical and conical screens of any size 
and capacity. 


HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Electric, 
friction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different 
sizes and capacities. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Built in all standard 
sizes and in either 
single, double or triple 


deck. Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 21. 
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ONLY SCREEN SPECIALISTS 


COULD PRODUCE THIS CONTROLLED 
VIBRATION 


JIGGER SCREEN 


Only an engineering department that wholly 
specializes in screens could produce this HEAVY 
DUTY JIGGER. There’s no other screen on the 
market like it. 

For no other screen has controlled vibration 
(adjusted to suit material), with a circle throw 
action that covers every square inch of cloth. 
Thus maximum capacities and accurate grading 
are assured, with a minimum of attention. 

When considering your next screen, demand 
these six features: Sturdy Construction; Floating 
Drive Shaft; Adjustable Eccentrics, running in 
oil; Angle Adjustment; Soft Shoes; Rubber Sta 
bilizer. 

Let JIGGER engineers solve your screening 
problems—call one in—without obligation, of 
course. 


Vibration 


to suit PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Material 7536 Claremont Ave., Chicago, III. 








Are YOu INTERESTED IN CRUSHING Costs? 












Outstanding Features 


It’s the crusher of Cubical Product 


Today 


Minimum of Fines 
Cast Steel Frame 


Low First Cost 
Manganese Steel Lined 


Low Power Consumption 
Manganese Steel Grinding 


Parts 


in Shaft — 
Alloy Steel Main Sha AMERICg 


2 ee 


Anti-Friction Bearings m PR ’ ulNTe} PRIROLLING 
i ma IPLE 


a he i t 
is Minar OF : > iS 
— ' a vig y é \ 
. > 
: : ; é ie AG ; s 
i ‘ ° ‘ oil 2 Se ery e 
i +“ ae is i aseege ila ‘ rd 












' American Pulverizer Company 
1289 Macklind Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
| Please send me complete information about | 
| the New American Rolling Ring Crushers. i 
| 
ROLLING RING > Sm ! 
a isan Hea baa d.d eee 8-0 HA Rare ae | 
PUN oo iicin vc cee | 
i State | 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF Rin Ge GRUS HERS. AND PULVERLZERS 
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Here is an auxiliary crushing-washing-screen- 
ing plant of large capacity sufficiently 
permanent to meet the needs of the com- 
mercial gravel producer, yet so flexible 
that it may be readily shifted as the market 
shifts. 


The plant shown is all-steel, with a 100 
yd. hourly capacity. Equipment is con- 
veniently set up in sections vibrator, 
crusher and elevator in one section, washer 
in another, etc.—all with rigid steel frames, 
easily transported by trailer or truck. 


A 20 in. x 5 ft. Telsmith Plate Feeder (A) 
feeds to a 24 in. Telsmith 3-pulley Belt Con- 
veyor (B) which carries material to a 3 ft. x 
8 ft. Telsmith Single Deck Vibrating Screen 
(C). Screen rejects are chuted to an 8-B 
Telsmith Gyratory Crusher (D) and, when 
crushed, are returned to the vibrator by a 
21 ft. Tel8mith Single Chain Elevator (E). 
Crusher and vibrator are in closed circuit; 
and all material must pass the vibrator be- 
fore going to the 48” Telsmith-Hercules Wash- 
ing Screen (F), which scrubs and sizes the 


rock and separates the sand. Sand is flumed 
to a Telsmith Sand Drag (G). A separate 
belt conveyor delivers each size of rock to 
ground stock piles. 


This is a real washing plant, not a mere 
rinsing device. It is equipped with ball-mill 
scrubber, capable of converting dirty gravel 
into clean aggregate, passing rigid speci- 
fications. The crusher is a two-fisted, all- 
steel gyratory that executes hard boulders 
like nobody’s business. All other elements 
are built to match standard Telsmith 
equipment, with all that the name implies. 


The picture shows a plant built for L. L. 


Tindall of Waterford, Wis. Ask him how 
he shifts it—-what he does with it. We'd 
like to build a similar outfit for you—capacity 
and specifications to suit. Don’t let shift- 
ing markets carry your profits to others— 
follow the jobs with a Telsmith auxiliary 


plant, tailor-made to your needs. Write for 
Bulletin GP-15. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 East Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, Wis. 


50 Church Street 
New York City 
1109 Statler Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
Victor L. Phillips Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


211 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IIL 
Clark & Freeland, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brandeis M & § Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Harrison Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dallas, Tex. 
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607 Westinghouse Bldg. 


J. W. Bartholow Co. 
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